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LOADED WAINS. 


From the broad fields, their golden glory 
shorn, 

And sunny uplands, of their beauty reft, 

Through the still sunlight of the autumn morn, 

And — with their lingering jewels 
left, 

By the brown river, through the leafy lanes, 

On to the farmsteads move the loaded wains. 


The stalwart reaper bears his brightened 
scythe, 
Or tracks the course the great machine has 


made, 
And bonnie lass and lad, sunburnt and lithe, 
Round whose straw hats woodbine and poppies 
fade, 
Wake all the meadow land with harvest strains, 
Clustering and laughing round the loaded 
wains, 


*Tis soft September nature’s harvest yields, 
But all through life our ripening fruit we reap, 
Now storing violets from Sweet April fields, 
Now roses that bright July sunshineststeep, 
Now garnering gray October's sober gains, 
Now Christmas hollies pile our loaded wains. 


Ah me! how fast the fair spring flowers die, 

How summer blossoms perish at the touch, 

And Hope and Love in useless sympathy, 

Weep for the Faith that gave and lost so 
much ! 

From half our sheaves drop out the golden 
grains, 

Small is our portion in the loaded wains, 


Yet, ere the mighty Reaper takes it all, 

Fling out the seed, and tend it rood by rood ; 

One ear is full, though hundreds round it fall, 

One acre ’mid a mildewed upland good ; 

Eternity will rear on heavenly plains 

The smallest treasure won from loaded wains. 
All The Year Round. 


A WINDY EVENING. 


THE sun sank low; beyond the harbor bar 
The waves ran white and high; 

The reefed sails of a vessel showed afar 
Against the gray-blue sky. 


Sharp called the gulls, as ’mid the tossing 
spray 
They circled swift ; and loud 
The north wind roared, as it rushed down the 


ay, 
And rent the seaward cloud. 


Past the old lighthouse, rising white and tall, 
Like birds the wind deceives, 

Swept from the forest by the surging squall, 
Sail the sear autumn leaves, 
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Fast o’er the dark and foam-capped wavés 
they fly, 
Brown ghosts of May and June, 
Seeking the ship tossed up along the sky 
Beneath a thin, white moon. 


Then as they sped on to the shadows gray, 
The sun sank lower down, 

Sending a golden light across the bay, 
And through the dark old town, 


It made the church spires glow with shifting 
light, 
That slow grew faint and pale, 
As it was borne into the coming night 
By the swift rushing gale. 


The shadows darkened, and along the sea 
The swaying ship had flown ; 

The sun was gone ; one bright star glisteningly, 
Near to the moon outshone. 


Through crimson, flame, amber and paling 
gold 
Faded the day’s sweet light ; 
And on the sea and land gathered the cold, 
Gray shadows of the night. 


WHEN THE GRASS SHALL COVER ME. 


WHEN the grass shall covet me, 
Head to foot, where I am lying ; 
When not any wind that blows, 
Summer blooms nor winter snows, 
Shall awake me to your sighing ; 
Close above me as you pass, 
You will say, “‘ How kind she was,” 
You will say, “ How true she was,” 
When the grass grows over me. 


When the grass shall cover me, 

Holden close to earth’s warm bosom ; 
While I laugh, or weep, or sing 
Nevermore, for any thing ; 

You will find in blade and blossom, 
Sweet, small voices, odorous, 
Tender pleaders in my cause, 
Thatgshall speak me as I was-- 

When the grass grows over me. 


When the grass shall cover me! 
Ah, belovéd, in my sorrow 
Very patient, I can wait — 
Knowing that, or soon or late, 
There will dawn a clearer morrow ; 
When your heart will moan, “ Alas! 
Now I know how true she was; 
Now I know how dear she was,” 
When the grass grows over me. 
Transcript. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
OXFORD GOSSIP IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 


THE year 1674, when this remarkable 
series of letters begins, may be called the 
turning-point of the reign of Charles II. 
During the fourteen years which had 
elapsed since the Restoration, the nation 
had passed from the extreme of Puritan- 
ism to a liberty, not to say a license, of 
religious thought, which had brought many 
to the very verge of conversion to the 
Church of Rome. While the king him- 
self was too indifferent to anything but 
his own pleasures to care for any religion 
at all, and trimmed between all creeds, 
dexterously employing the arguments used 
by one to confute the opinions of the oth- 
ers, the Duke of York, less adroit, but 
more honest, had, in 1669, openly avowed 
his adherence to Romanism, and had suf- 
fered for it accordingly. As to general 
politics, the Dutch, after a series of sea- 
fights, some of which brought war so near 
to the metropolis that the sound of De 
Ruyter’s guns were heard in London, had 
been finally beaten in 1674, and a lasting 
peace concluded just before Prideaux be- 


gan to correspond with Ellis. The year 
before, the Test Act had been passed, by 
which all persons holding office were com- 
pelled to take the sacrament according 
to the mode of the English Church, and 
also to subscribe to a declaration against 


transubstantiation; in consequence of 
which measures the Duke of York, Lord 
Clifford, and others, resigned their offices. 
The nation, in fact, was now alarmed at 
the progress made by Romanism; and, 
still Protestant to the backbone, was ready 
to fall into the snare spread for it a little 
later by Titus Oates, and to show itself as 
capable of being scared out of its propriety 
by the dread of Papal aggression as any 
generation of Englishmen either before or 
since. As to ministers, Clarendon had 
been in power and favor, had been dis- 


* 1. Letters of Humphrey Prideaux, sometime 
Dean of Norwich, to John Ellis, sometime Under- 
Secretary of State (1674-1722). Edited by E. M. 
Thompson. Printed for the Camden Society. ( 1875.) 

2. Letters of Humphrey Prideaux to his Sister and 
Brother-in-law, Ann Coffin and Richard Coffin. 
Contained in the Fifth Report of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission. (1876.) 
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graced in 1667, deprived of the chancellor- 
ship, impeached by the Commons, and com- 
pelled to retire to the Continent. To him 
succeeded the Cabal, in which the Duke of 
Buckingham, as prime minister; Ashley, 
afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, at first 
chancellor of the exchequer, and after- 
wards chancellor ; and Arlington, were the 
chief spirits. They lasted till the begin- 
ning of 1674, when too much Romanists, 
that is to say some of them, for the nation, 
and too Protestant for the king, they were 
driven from office by the Parliament, and 
were succeeded by Osborne, soon to be 
created Earl of Darnley, one of the few 
honest, as well as able, ministers whom 
Charles II. possessed. Shaftesbury, who 
had been deprived of the chancellorship 
before the fall of the ministry, had been 
succeeded by Heneage Finch, afterwards 
Earl of Nottingham, of whom we often 
hear in these letters as Prideaux’s patron, 
while Shaftesbury returned to his old atti- 
tude of antagonism to the crown, and be- 
came the leader of the Protestant opposi- 
tion. 

After this rapid sketch of the position 
of affairs when these letters begin, we 
turn to the correspondents themselves. 
Humphrey Prideaux was born at Padstow 
on the 3rd of May, 1648. He came of an 
old Cornish family, and was the third son 
of his father, Edmund Prideaux, “a gen- 
tleman of good position and influence in 
the country.” John Ellis, Prideaux’s cor- 
respondent, was the eldest son of a father 
of the same name, the rector of Waddes- 
don in Buckinghamshire, a Puritan divine 
of some repute. John was the eldest of 
six sons, and was born in 1645. The 
common bond of union between the son of 
the Puritan divine and the son of a Cor- 
nish gentleman was the fact that they had 
both been trained at Westminster School 
under the rod of Busby, the great school- 
master of the day, and had thence passed 
to Christ Church, Oxford, which in their 
eyes, and no doubt in those of the rest of 
the world, was beyond all question the 
college in that famous university. As 
Ellis was older than Prideaux by some 
years, it is certain that they were not to- 
gether at Westminster. But there can be 
no doubt that Prideaux, when he came up 
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to Christ Church, in December, 1668, with 
a Westminster studentship, fell at once 
into the Westminster set, and so became 
known to Ellis. That they were bosom 
friends six years afterwards is plain from 
this one-sided correspondence. For we 
must at once inform our readers that the 
letters are those of Prideaux alone, which 
passed into the collection of the Earl of 
Macclesfield, and were purchased of him 
in 1872 by the trustees of the British Mu- 
seum. Of the letters of Ellis nothing is 
known, and it seems they are not to be 
found among the papers of Prideaux’s de- 
scendants. Before we proceed to notice 
the amusing letters themselves, we must 
beg the reader to dismiss from his mind 
the Humphrey Prideaux of his early rec- 
ollections. Let him forget the dreary but 
good and judicious divine, whom Regius 
Professors of Divinity recommended him 
to read when studying divinity, and whose 
“Connection of the Old and New Testa- 
ments ” is still recommended to candidates 
for orders by bishops and archbishops of 
the Established Church. Let him also 
forget the grave letters to his sister, of 
which we shall speak first. The Prideaux 
whom we are about to present for the 
reader’s wonder no more resembles a dig- 
nitary of the Church than Pantaloon in 
the pantomime is like the heavy father out 
of whom he has been transformed, for the 
express purpose of cutting antics. By 
turns Prideaux in this correspondence is 
a gossip equal to the veriest old male or 
female scandalmonger that ever lived; a 
spy of very great detective power ; a slan- 
derer of other students at the university ; 
and a place-hunter both for himself and 
others. That he was a tolerable Oriental 
student; that he worked in Dr. Fell’s 
mill at the University Press, and saw 
the “ Arundelian Marbles” through the 
press ; that he stood in awe of Fell, much 
as a generation ago students of “the 
House ” believed in Gaisford’s scholar- 
ship and trembled; that he revered Po- 
cock, the Orientalist, “the good doctor,” 
as he calls him in some of the few passages 
of his letters in which he speaks good of 
any one ; that he was a firm friend to Ellis, 
and unswerving in his allegiance to West- 
minster School and Christ Church, —all 
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these good points do not qualify the opin- 
ion we have formed in reading these let- 
ters that Humphrey Prideaux, however 
shréwd in himself, and however amusing 
his account of life at Oxford and Norwich 
may be, was, on the whole, a most arrant 
trimmer and timeserver; that he, just as 
much as the vicar of Bray, watched every 
political wind that blew, and changed with 
it accordingly, chiefly in the belief that it 
must be an ill wind that did not blow him 
any good. 

The first letter which has been pre- 
served is one written to his sister Ann 
Coffin, in November 1673, in which he 
tells her that the new Duchess of York 
will arrive in London next week; that the 
king of France, who “ now ruleth here as 
he pleaseth, hath been the cheefe matche- 
maker, and hath reather imposed a wife 
on the duke than procured one for him.” 
Of her personal appearance he adds, — 
“ Shee is young, not above fifteen, hunch- 
backd and ugly, and the daughter of a 
poor beggarly prince.” But lest the reader 
should suppose that princesses and their 
attractions formed the staple of Prideaux’s 
letters to his sister, we must tell him if 
ever he had a thorn in the flesh as a cor- 
respondent, that thorn was Ann Coffin to 
Humphrey Prideaux. The brother, as we 
shall see, was a shrewd, self-seeking divine 
of the Church of England, to whom Church 
and State were so firmly connected that 
nothing could separate them, just as noth- 
ing short of an Act of Abjuration could 
ever sever his connection with the estab- 
lishment. The sister, on the other hand, 
was a fanatical Dissenter, ever ready to 
follow new doctrines, and caring little or 
nothing for the Church of England. Thus, 
though Prideayx’s care of his own interest 
occasionally peeps out in these letters to 
his sister —as when, on the 2oth of April, 
1685, he informs her he is mourning for 
the loss of Dr. Marshall, rector of Lincoln 
College, not only on account of his piety 
and virtue, but also because his sad de- 
cease had frustrated his intention of re- 
signing to his grieving friend the deanery 
of Gloucester — his object in writing to 
her generally seems to be to combat some 
of her heretical and fanatical notions as to 





religion, On these occasions Prideaux 
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writes in the style of a heavy divine, quite 
ditferent from the gossip in which he pours 
out his soul to his bosom-friend Ellis. 
Thus, on the rst of February, 1688, he 
writes to her : “I perceive you are soe much 
in love with your Monsr. Jeureu— Jurieu 
—that I believe if my brother-in-law were 
dead, you would make him your second 
husband.” “His book appeared to me.a 
perfect romance, containing the inventions 
of a phancifull brain without ground or 
reason.” The book was on the interpre- 
tation of Revelations, which Jurieu, like 
many others before and after him, had ap- 
plied to his own age. It seems also that 
Mrs. Coffin had said something in praise 
of the Prince of Orange, for her brother 
takes her up thus: “ As for the good deliv- 
erance which you immagin we have ob- 
tained by the Prince of Orange comeing 
hither, I wish it may prove soe; but I 
must tell you I have other notions of 
that matter.” Then he explains that oaths 
and tests will be “put upon us which J 
can never take; and this, I-doubt not, 
will voyd churches enough for all your 
beloved phanatiques to come in upon their 
own terms, and then I hope you will be 
satisfyed.” Later on, in June 1692, Pri- 
deaux, as indeed we shall see from his 
correspondence with Ellis, had made up 
his mind that, after all, William and Mary 
were not such bad sovereigns, and much 
to be preferred to his sister’s friends the 
Dissenters. ‘ Now,” he tells her, “ we 
have a king and queene ready to sett for- 
ward a reformation, and bishops who 
labor hard to effect it, yet nothing can be 
don because that party in Parliament who 
are for the Dissenters obstruct all offers 
made this way.” Later on it was a great 
blow to Prideaux to find his sister taking 
up with a project about the Greek Church, 
which had been started by an old enemy 
of his, Dr. Woodroffe, “a man of a mag- 
gotty brain” like her own, “anda _ singu- 
lar method of conduct from all mankind 
besides.” As for herself he says, “ You 
would do well first to understand the 
Church you are of, before you take up 
with foreign churches.” The greatest 
wrath of the dean was, howeve., excited by 
a declaration in one of his sister’s letters, 
that “she had been bred a Presbyterian.” 
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“If you were so,” he tells her, “ you were 
bred alone by yourselfe, for none of us 
else were bred soe, and I am sure my 
father never intended any such breedeing 
for you.” Later on, his sister, in 1701, 
seems to have returned to the charge as 
to the Greeks ; for Prideaux writes, “ As 
to the Greek patriarch you enquire after, 
I suppose he is one that wants bread at 
home, and is come hither to beg it... 
Such sort of people we have often come 
over. As to their religion it is made up 
with a multitude of rites, and they regard 
little else, beeing very ignorant and super- 
stitious.” Last of all, in an undated let- 
ter, he combats the distress of his sis- 
ter that clergymen, of the Established 
Church of course, should be so wicked, 
and writes these sensible words: “ Here 
men will be always sinners, and as long as 
clergymen are men, they will be soe too; 
for they have the same infirmities with 
other men, the same corrupt affections 
and depraved desires, and act always 
under the same, and perhaps greivouser 
temptations than other men, and therefore 
you must not think it strange that they 
also fall like other men... and, as the 
present circumstances are, it is the great 
mercy of God if there are not more clergy- 
men wicked than otherwise.” 

So far we have seen Prideaux com- 
bating as a grave divine, in measured and 
convincing language, the religious fancies 
of his sister. We have now to consider 
him in a very different light, as corre- 
sponding with Ellis, the friend of his 
youth, as though they were still boys to- 
gether. In his first letter in 1674, he tells 
Ellis, who had then left Oxford without 
taking his master’s degree, and was em- 
ployed under Sir Joseph Williamson in 
the State Paper Office, that a new book 
had come out of the Oxford press by Dr. 
Coles “against the Papists,” writ in dia- 
logues. “I suppose,” he adds, “the old 
tale tould over again.” At this point let 
us say that Prideaux is a horrid speller; 
and that it is lucky for him that he is a 
dead old divine on the sheif, and not a 
modern candidate either for orders or 
for a commission in the army. Then, 
after a little more about books, he tells 
Ellis about the Bishop of Winchester’s 
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commissioners, who had come to examine 
his colleges — Magdalen, New College, 
and Corpus. “In town on (one) of their 
inquiries is whither any of the scholars of 
those colledges weare pantaloons, peri- 
wigues, or keep dogs; but which is most 
materiall is their inquiry wither any buy 
or sel places?” “If,” he goes on, “he 
can rectify this abuse, which is crept in at 
Magdalen’s and New Colledge, to the no- 
torous scandale of the University, he will 
do us a considerable kindnesse, and gain 
himself much credit; but I thinke not that 
he is able soe for to provide against this 
in such a manner as those which have 
found out soe many tricks to cheat God 
Almighty and their own consciences, will 
not likewise have store of them to evade 
all his provisions, especiably since they 
have the old politician Satan to helpe them 
out and their damd averice to entice them 
to harken to his counsel.” Pretty strong 
this against the fellows of Magdalen and 
New College, who no more than the fel- 
lows of All Souls — Prideaux’s special 
aversion — or those of Balliol and Exeter, 
escape the slanders which he pours forth 
against them as compared with the stu- 
dents of his own“ House.” But lest Ellis 
should suppose that'there was any merit 
in this act of the Bishop of Winchester, 
Prideaux is careful to throw a stone 


against him too, for he says that his in- 

quiry was caused solely by his spite that 

the fellows of Corpus had rejected a pro- 

posal of his to transfer one of their Hamp- 

shire fellowships to beer and Garn- 
1g 


sey.” He chuckles also malignantly over 
the thought that the bishop, Dr. Morley, 
will have to found the fellowship himself 
in some other college; “but,” here comes 
another stone at another college, “I sup- 
pose it will be hard for him to find on (one) 
that will receive his donation except Pem- 
broke, the fittest colledge in tawn for 
brutes.” Shades of Dr. Johnson and Dr. 
Jeune, that good Jerseyman, that your col- 
lege should be thus styled by a student of 
the great “ House” over the way! Inthe 
same letter Ellis is told that “ Mr. Dean” — 
Fell was not made Bishop of Oxford till 
1766, when he held both bishopric and dean- 
ery till his death in 1686 — “ Mr. Dean was 
yesterday taken witha violent fit of the 
stone, but he is now abroad again. At 
the end of the Antiquitys” — Anthony 
Wood’s “ History and Antiquities of the 
University of Oxford” —“ you will find 
an answer of his to a pamplet of Hobs,” this 
being that scurrilous attack on the philos- 
opher, in which Fell denounced him as 
“irritabile illud et vanissinum Malmes- 
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buriense animal,” and took credit to him- 
self for being so forbearing as to leave 
“viro pessime Deo, hominibus, literisque 
merito, locum inter literatos;” the sole 
origin of all this fury being that Fell had 
altered Wood’s account of the “Life of 
Hobbes” in the “ Antiquities,” and that 
Hobbes, by the king’s leave, wrote a de- 
fence of himself, to be published in the 
“ Antiquities,” but which Fell, who had 
told Hobbes that he “was an old man, 
had one foot in the grave, that he should 
mind his latter end, and not trouble the 
world any more with his papers,” never 
read till it appeared in print, to his great 
displeasure, when he revenged himself on 
his adversary by the answer to what Pri- 
deaux calls “* Hobs’ pamplet.” 

In a letter soon after, August 18th, 1674, 
Prideaux informs Ellis of a journey he 
had made to Oxford in “miserable bad 
company.” The coach, it seems, held six 
inside, three on a seat. On one side of 
Prideaux was “a pitiful rogue,” and on 
the other a lady with an unmentionable 
name, which, however, the old divine raps 
out on this occasion in all its simplicity. 
But his wrath was chiefly directed against 
“two schollars ” on the opposite seat, who 
“violated his ears with such horrid, disso- 
lute, and profane discourse, as I scarce 
should have thought the divell himselfe 
dared either to use or teach others, were 
it not that I was soe unfortunate as to 
have this miserable experience thereof.” 
In these young men, undergraduates as it 
would seem, we may see the reaction from 
Puritanical strictness produced by the gay 
and dissolute reign of Charles II. When 
the court set such a bad example, young 
men were apt not only to follow, but to 
out-Herod it. After all, Mr. R. Fincher 
and Mr. Daniel —these were their names 
— might have been only bad specimens of 
their class; and it is some consolation to 
us, as it was to Prideaux, to learn that 
when these two profane youths played off 
some of their pranks on a company of 
carters, they, Fincher, especially, “ got 
sturdily belabored with whips and prong- 
staves.” “This ill company” made Pri- 
deaux “ very melancholy all the way ;” but 
it eased his mind to find out who the 
young men were: Fincher’s father being 
“one Major Fincher who liveth not 
far from this place, and pretendeth toa 
great deal of sanctified piety ;” the other 
being “son to Colonel Daniel, in Lan- 
cashire.” On which Prideaux makes the 
charitable reflection, “It grieved me to 
thinke soe dissolute a person was to be 
planted in a Papist county, to give scandall 
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to the religion by which he is named, and 
make the adversarys thereof rejoice ; but 
considering his course of live (szc), I think 
I may without much uncertainty expect, 
and without uncharity” (O Prideaux !) 
“hope, he may never live toit!” Then 
comes his real reason, displaying his spy- 
ing, detective spirit. ‘“ These two gentle- 
men beeing persons of quality and heirs 
to considerable estates, I thought fit to 
give you this account, that if hereafter b 

chance you have anything to doe wit 

them, you may from hence learn what 
kind of men they are,” As Sir Joseph 
Williamson was shortly after made secre- 
tary of state, we may imagine that the 
names of the unhappy Fincher and Daniel 
were duly registered in a black book of 
the police; except that unfortunately the 
fact that, however dissolute, he was of a 
Papistical county would, in a little while, 
rather having furthered Mr. Daniel’s 
advancement in life than otherwise. 

But the interest which Ellis might take 
in those undergraduates was as nothing to 
the gossip which Prideaux poured forth 
against his old tutor Woodruffe, as he 
spells it, or Woodroffe as it appears in the 
college books. Born at Oxford, he had 
been scholar of Westminster, a student of 
Christ Church, and finally D. D. in 1673. 
Wood tells us that “after he had taken 
the degree of Master of Arts he became a 
noted tutor in the College.” He had been 
chaplain to the Duke of York, and shared 
in the battle in Southwold Bay, in 1672, 
when the duke commanded in chief, the 
Earl of Sandwich — Pepys’ patron — was 
slain, and the Dutch, signally defeated, 
were chased to their own coast. After 
that he became canon of Christ Church, 
prebendary of Lichfield, and chaplain to 
the king. In 1688 he was nominated 
dean of Christ Church, but not installed. 
In 1692 he became principal of Glou- 
cester Hall, now Worcester College, and, 
according to Anthony Wood, “bestowed 
several hundred of pounds in repairing it 
and making it a fit habitation for the 
Muses, which being done, he, by his great 
interest among the gentry, made it flourish 
with hopeful sprouts.” This, at any rate, 
was a respectable if not a distinguished 
career; but Prideaux loses no opportunity 
of retailing things: discreditable to Ellis’s 
old tutor; against whom it is clear they 
both had a spite. If he preaches a ser- 
mon on an Oxford alderman, Prideaux 
finds out that it is an old vamped-up dis- 
course, already preached “as far as it 
was applicable”» —which may be said of 
all funeral sermons—“on the duke’s 
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#.¢, the Duke of York’s] coachman.” 
hen the defunct alderman chose to be 
buried in the sheet that was given to him 
at his christening, eighty years before, 
Prideaux. laughs at the notion, as well as 
the preacher’s advice, that “every one 
should give their godsons such giftes as 
might put them in mind of their mortality.” 
Louder still he laughs at him for saying 
that he had “caught a cold by lying on 
the ground thirty years agoe in the king’s 
service; and that being a taylor, he got 
his estate by his honest employment” 
“which is an epithet,” adds Prideaux, 
“which I thinke doth not belong to that 
trade;” the facts being that Woodroffe’s 
father being a Joy or Bennet of those days, 
acquired his estate as honestly as other 
men, and left it to his son, who served the 
king like many other university men in the 
wars, and there suffered from exposure. 
And all this at second hand, “I not being 
his auditor ; and those that were refuse to 
ive as good —z.¢. as bad — an account as 
would have, out of a consciousnesse 
perchance that they themselves could 
not make a better.” We shall hear more 
of Woodroffe; but Prideaux, after throw- 
ing some more stones at the Bishop of 
Winchester, whom he makes out to be 
quite as bad as the fellows who sold livings 
and fellowships, turns next to the quarrel 
then raging between “ Dick Peers and 
Anthony Wood,” about the Latin version 
of the “Antiquities of Oxford,” which 
Peers had written much to the discontent 
of the author. From words it appears 
they proceeded to blows, and fought hand 
to hand at eating-houses and the press 
itself. “ But,” says Prideaux, “ Peers al- 
ways coming off with a bloody nose or a 
black eye; he was a long time afraid to 
goe anywhere where he might chance to 
meet his too powerfull adversary, for fear 
of another drubbeing, till he was pro-proc- 
tor; and now Woods is as much afraid to 
meet him, lest he should exercise his au- 
thority upon him; and although he be a 
good bowzeing blad, yet it hath been ob- 
served that never since his adversary hath 
been in office hath he dared to be out after 
9, least he should meet him and exact the 
rigor of the statute upon him.” What a 
picture of university life in the seventeenth 
century! Two scholars and masters of 
arts fighting at pot-houses and the univer- 
sity press, and one only restrained from 
continuing to thrash the other by fear of 
the bull-dogs which, as pro-proctor, he 
might let slip at him. Over all this strife, 
it is refreshing to hear the boom of “ Tom” 
at nine, then, as now, striking a hundred- 
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and-one for “the students of the House,” 


and calling on all members of the univer- 
sity to be within the walls betimes. 

But Prideaux tells us something stran- 

r still to ears of our generation. If there 
is any college now more famous than an- 
other in the University of Oxford it is Bal- 
liol. In fact, if we were to speak the 
truth, we should say that Balliol men are 
now as prone to “swagger” about their 
college as Prideaux was about Christ 
Church in his time. It is, no doubt, an 
amiable weakness, but there it is. Let us 
listen, then, to Prideaux, and hear what he 
says of Balliol in the seventeenth century. 
We have already heard him say that Pem- 
broke was only fit for brutes, but Balliol, 
it seems, was very little, if at all better. 
As for the head, Dr. Good, though Baxter 
styled him “one of the most peaceable, 
moderate, and honest conformists of his 
acquaintance,” Prideaux only calls him, 
“an honest good old tost,” rather a figure 
of fun, in short, “who, out of a desire to 
be a fool in print,” had lately published a 
“ Dialogue between a Protestant and new 
converted Papist.” But that was not all, 
for there was another ridiculous story of 
him, “which,” says the charitable Pri- 
deaux, “I doe not well beleeve; but, how- 
ever, you shall have it. There is over 
against Baliol College a dingy, horrid, 
scandalous alehouse, fit for none but dray- 


men and tinkers, and such as by goeing 
there have made themselves equally scan- 


‘dalous. Here the Baliol men continually 
ly, and by perpetual bubbeing ad art to 
their natural stupidity to make themselfes 
‘perfect sots.” This was very shocking to 
Dr. Good, and so Prideaux proceeds, 
“ The head beeing informed of this, called 
them together, and in a grave speech in- 
formed them of the mischiefs of that hell- 
ish liquor cald ale, that it destroyed body 
and soul, and adviced them by noe means 
‘to have anything more to do with it.” 

So far so good; “ but on (one) of them, 
not willing so tamely to be preached out 
of his beloved liquor, made reply that the 
‘vice-chancellor’s men drunke ale at the 
‘Split Crow,’ and why should not they to?” 
This nonplussed the old man, who posted 
-off to Dr. Bathurst, of Trinity, then vice- 
-chancellor,-the distinguished wit and Latin 
scholar, who was one of a large family, six 
sons of which had fallen in the king’s ser- 
‘vice. But when Dr. Good desired his 
brother head to prohibit his fellows from 
‘drinking ale, Bathurst, “being formerly 
and (sic) old lover of good ale, answered 
him roughly that there was no hurt in ale, 
and that so long as his fellows did noe 
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worse, he would not disturb them.” 
Whereupon Dr. Good returned to his fel- 
lows, and told them he had been with 
the vice-chancellor, “and that he had told 
him there was noe hurt in ale; truely 
he thought there was, but now being in- 
formed of the contrary, since the vice- 
chancellor gave his men leave to drinke 
ale, he would give them leave to ; so that,” 
adds Prideaux, “ now they may be sots by 
authority.” Well may the existing head 
and fellows of Balliol exclaim, when they 
read this story, — 


Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis, 


The dingy, scandalous alehouse opposite 
Balliol perished long ago, when Broad 
Street was made, and along with it has 
perished “the bubbeing” of the fellows 
which drew down on them such ridicule 
in the time of Prideaux. 

In August 1674, Prideaux tells Ellis 
what is doing at the Press, how the dean 
had laid on him the task of editing the 
“ Marbles,” and also the “Chronicle of 
Johannes Antiochenus Malala,” “a horrid 
musty, foolish book, stuffed with foolish 
and incredible lyes.” This last, however, 
he afterwards managed to shirk, but he 
had to work on at the “ Marmora Oxonien- 
sia,” which was published in 1676. But 
he cannot write such dry matter without 
spicing it with gossip, and that false. 
“Tony Wood, our antiquary, having pored 
soe long on old monkish storys, at last 
dotes on them, and is turned Papist. 
Whena man maketh this his only study, 
and his utmost reputation is founded on 
the knowledge of such tales, it is hard not 
to believe them, since otherwise he must 
cast a disrepute on his own profession, 
and acknowledge in himselfe a great deal 
of folly in spending his time in rakeing to- 

eather such dotages; and this is Dug- 
ale’s case, who on the same account hath 
embraced the same religion.” Alas for 
the truthfulness of Prideaux’s other stories, 
if they are no.truer than this! Neither 
old Tony nor Dugdale had embraced Ro- 
manism, and both remained, though High 
Churchmen, faithful to the Church of En- 
gland till their deaths. About the same 
time, one Sir Richard Willis, an old roy- 
alist officer, returned from his travels, 
showed Prideaux “an Italian romance, 
called ‘Archadea di Sanizara’ (de Sanaz- 
zaro), to which Sir Philip Sidney was 
beholden for his, that beeing, as he as 
sured me, only a bare translation of this.” 
A statement which very naturally pro- 
vokes Mr. Thompson, the able editor of 
these letters for the Camden Society, to 
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declare that Sir Richard could hardly have 
taken the trouble tocompare more than the 
titles of the two books; as he would other- 
wise have found Sidney’s “ Areadia” a 
very different work from that of Sanaz- 
zaro. For ourselves, we have little 
doubt that Prideaux would have been as 
ready to believe that that pestilent fellow, 
then living in York Street, Westminster, 
ohn Milton, was indebted for much, if not 
all, of his divine epic to some Italian 
scribbler. But the perception of poetry, 
and the appreciation of poetic genius, was 
not one of Prideaux’s gifts. He goes on 
to say, “ According to my judgment of his 
peice” —the “Arcadia” —“TI think it 
could not have been much worse if he had 
made it himselfe, although it hath the 
luck to be in soe high esteem among 
women and fooles, who know not how 
better to bestow their time than in read- 
ing such like foolish trash. As for my 
part, I must confesse myself to be utterl 

ignorant on what account Sir Philip Sid- 
ney hath soe great repute among us, I 
knoweing nothing of him that may in the 
least deserve it; only the world conceived 
great hopes of him, which, if he had lived, 
perchance he never would have satisfyed, 
and bee ere this as little remembered as 
other men.” All which reminds one much 
of the gravity with which Pepys,a man, 


however, of much more poetic feeling than 


Prideaux, confesses that having once 
bought “ Hudibras ” for 2s. 6d., and find- 
ing nothing in it, he sold itto Mr. Towns- 
end for 1s. 6d., but that he had to buy it 
again, “it being certainly some ill-humor to 
be so against that which all the world cries 
up to be the example of wit; for which I 
am resolved once more to read him to see 
whether I can find itorno”! But as for 
Prideaux, we think it quite certain that Ze 
never would have bought the “ Arcadia” 
either for half-a-crown or for eighteen- 
pence. ; 

Just at this time we catch a glimpse of 
the great world. The Duchess of Cleve- 
land came to Oxford to place her son at 
the university, and sent ber “Mr. Dean,” 
leaving the whole matter in lis hands, 
“Her third son was with her, who, as she 
said, being born in Oxford among the 
schollars, was to live some considerable 
time amongst them, especially since he is 
far more apt to receive instructions than 
his eldest brother, whom she confesseth to 
be a very kockish idle boy. The morne- 
ing before she went, she sate at least an 
hour in her coach, that everybody might 
see her.” Further on we see another of 
the king’s mistresses on very easy terms 
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with him. The townspeople of Oxford 
having a dispute with the king as to their 
town clerk, sent a deputation to him at 
Newmarket, and there Alderman Wright 
was much scandalized ; for “it seems when 
the Alderman was at Newmarket with his 
petition, the king walking in the feilds met 
Nel Gwyn, and Nel calld to him, ‘ Charles, 
I hope I shall have your company at night, 
shall I not?’” It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that Prideaux in speaking of the 
king and his mistresses and their children, 
does not scruple to put, as the French say, 
the dots over the i’s. Thus when old 
Cartwright of Aynhoe, whom, in his pho- 
netic spelling, he calls “ Cartret of Ano,” 
dies and leaves 120,000/. in money, and 
Sooo/. a year in land, which fell to his 
grandchildren, two little girls getting 
“ 25,0004, a peice,” he adds: “I suppose 
the king may put in for some of his bas- 
tards. That which he hath here with us ” 
—the Earl of Northumberland, son of 
Charles and the Duchess of Cleveland, 
mentioned before — “is kept very orderly, 
but will ever be very simple, and scarce, I 
beleive, ever attain to the reputation of 
not beeing thought a fool.” 

In another letter we hear that Sir Jo- 
seph Williamson having been made secre- 
tary of state, Ellis had lost his employ- 
ment, and was thinking of entering at 
Doctors’ Commons. He seems to have 
had a strange aversion to coming to Ox- 
ford to take his degree, for Prideaux is 
constantly pointing out to him that this or 
that time would be most convenient, and 
yet he never came. Soon afterwards, in 
1675, he went abroad as secretary to Sir 
Leoline Jenkins, one of the plenipoten- 
tiaries at the Conference of Nimeguen. 
Three years later he was secretary to the 
Earl of Ossory, and in 1683 secretary 
to the commissioners of the revenue in 
Ireland, in which post he continued till 
the Revolution in 1688. While his friend 
was thus waiting for employment, Pri- 
deaux was still groaning under the heavy 
burdens which Mr. Dean had put on him; 
but he still found time to console himself 
and his correspondent with scandalous 
stories about Woodroffe; “how he had 
Madam Walcup,” probably one of the 
family of Warkup, in Oxfordshire, “ at his 
lodgings, and stood with her at the great 
window next the ee ”— meaning, 
we fancy, the window over the well-known 
entry into Tom Quad, called Kiil-Canon, 
from its windiness — “ where he was seen 
by Mr. Dean himselfe, and almost all the 
‘House, toyeing with her most ridicu- 
lously, and fanneing himself with her fan 
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almost all the afternoon.” How he dis- 
commoned the dean’s men because they 
had presumed to “fall to eateing” when 
the canons were late,—these and much 
more gossip about the unhappy Woodroffe 
the reader must seek for himself in the 
correspondence, for we must hasten on. 
The reader must bear in mind that dur- 
ing the civil war many students who after- 
wards entered the Church had borne arms, 
like Woodroffe, for the king. War is at 
no time a good school for temperance, and 
still less was it in those roystering days. 
The following story of the fate of one 
Old Westminster and student of “the 
House ” who had thus borne arms is now 
related by Prideaux: “ Yesterday, at Io 
in the morning, David Whitford was found 
dead in his chamber, haveing been the 
night before and that very morning at 
eight very well. He had not on (one) far- 
thing in his pocket, although he had re- 
ceived 9/. within ten days before ; but all 
was spent in ale, he haveing been drunke al- 
most every night since he came hither.. He 
was fond falln back upon his bed halfe- 
dressed, with a brandy-bottle in on hand, 
and the corck in the other ; he findeing him- 
selfe ill, as it seemeth, was goeing to take a 
dram for refreshment; but death came be- 
tween the cup and the lips: and this is the 
end of Davy.” ‘This end was sad enough 
though Prideaux treats it rather jocosely ; 
but something was afterwards discovered 
which it appears shocked him and Mr. 
Dean more than Davy’s death itself; this 
something being no less than simony ; for 
*“ Mr. Dean comming into his chamber on 
the noise of this accident, we searched to 
se what he had left. Among his papers I 
by chance light on a bond ready drawn up 
to be sealed, by which Davy bound him- 
selfe to give 500/. for a parsenage by such 
a day, or resign it again. The horror of 
this crime, joined to the rest of his bade 
life, hath made death appear very dismall 
unto me.” To relieve his mind he tells 
his friend what Dr. Fell is doing at the 
press, but somehow or other everything 
seems to turn to scandal in Prideaux’s 
hand, and even the University Press is 
not exempt from it. “The Press,” he 
writes on January 24th, 1675, “hath often 
furnished me with something to tell you.” 
On this occasion Prideaux’s sworn foes, 
the fellows of All Souls, whom he had 
hated more than all the fellows of all the 
other colleges, had secretly had some of 
Aretins’ infamous prints — Prideaux calls 
them “ Postures ” — engraved and struck 
off at the University Press. Dr. Fell dis- 
covered this design by going to the press 
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late. “How he tooke to finde his Press 
working at such an employment I leave 
you to immagin. The prints and plates 
he hath seased, and threatens the owners 
of them with expulsion; and I thinke they 
would deserve it were they of any other 
colledge then All Souls; but there I will 
allow them to be vertuous that are lasciv- 
ious only in pictures. That college in my 
esteem is a scandalous place.” Further 
on he gloats over the story as he tells 
Ellis how the dean had called “sixty of 
these cuts in which had got abroad,” and 
committed them, very properly, to the fire; 
but though he hated the All Souls’ men, 
he was afraid of their vengeance. “I 
must desire you to let noe on (one) know 
from whom you have such like intelligence. 
The All Souls’ men from on end to. the 
other have all declared war against me 
already for sayeing they had noe famous 
man since Digs” — Dudley Digges, who 
died in 1643 —“and that they had lived 
en his credit ever since. If they should 
know this to, they would hamstring 
me; therefore you must be sure to keep 
secret for fear of the worst; for I assure 
you they are terrible fellows at some 
things.” Not altogether an idle fear in a 
time when men were assassinated, like 
Tom of Ten Thousand, in their coaches 
in London, and when hired bullies split 
Dryden’s nose for writing libels. By this 
time, to the great grief both of Prideaux 
and Ellis, that ridiculous Woodroffe, who, 
in addition to his other preferments, was 
the king’s chaplain in ordinary, had been 
made sub-dean of Christ Church, and 
took a large share in managing the House, 
They still went on laughing at his “dun- 
cical” sermons, but, as we have seen, he 
held his own in spite of them, and added 
to their mortification by marrying an 
heiress with 3000/. 

It was shortly before this time, in Janu 
ary, 1675, that Oxford was visited by one 
of the heroes on the Dutch side in the 
late war with Holland. No less a person- 
age than Admiral Van Trump, as Prideaux 
calls him, came to see the university, and 
the dean and the university authorities 
were sore put to ittodo him honor. It 
was not that he wanted much, for his tastes 
were very simple; salt-junk and brandy 
being the only things that seemed to please 
“his pallet.” “He had much respect 
shown him here,” says Prideaux. The 
university wished to make him a doctoz, 
but he would have nothing to do with it. 
“He was much gazed at by the boys” — 
undergraduates — “ who, perchance, won- 
dered to finde him, whom they had found 
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so famous in Gazets, to be at best buta 
drunkeing, greazy Dutchman.” “ Speed,” 
says Prideaux, “stayed in town on pur- 
pose to drink with him, which is the only 
thing he is d for; and for feare he 
should lose soe commendable a quality, he 
dayly exerciseth it, for want of better 
company, with Price, our butler, and 
Rawlins, the plumber, with whom he 
spendeth al the time he is here either 
in the brandy-shop or tavern.” For the 
honor of the university over its cups, we 
are glad to hear that Speed (he was M.D. 
of St. John’s College) was equal to the 
occasion, and that he defeated the Dutch- 
man in his own element — a “We 
got,” said Prideaux, writing on the 5th of 
February, 1675, “a greater victory over 
Van Trump here than all your sea-cap- 
tains in London; he confesseing that he 
was more drunk here than anywhere else 
since he came into England, which I think 
very little to the honor of our university. 
Dr. Speed was the chiefe man that en- 
countered him, who, mustering up about 
five or six more as able men as himself at 
wine and brandy, got the Dutchman to the 
Crown Tavern, and there soe plyed him 
with both, that at twelve at night they were 
fain to carry him to his lodgeings.” 

Now politics began to occupy their at- 
tention rather more; the old members of 
the Cabal began to intrigue for excluding 
the Duke of York from the succession, 
and to secure the throne for the Duke of 
Monmouth. Prideaux and his friend were 
not the men to partake in the organization 
of revolutions, they only shared in the ad- 
vantages of political changes after others 
had effected them; for the time being 
therefore they were always on the side of 
the powers that were. Though Prideaux 
was a strong Protestant, this feeling did 
not prevent him persecuting Protestants 
who threatened revolution or disturbance, 
and thus he became a sort of jackal in Ox- 
ford for the king’s advisers in London. 
In other words, he did not hesitate in his 
letters to Ellis, who, no doubt, forwarded 
them to the proper authorities, to play the 
part of a spy on those suspected of liberal 
feelings in the university. And it so hap- 
pened that there was one illustrious man, 
a student of Christ Church and an old 
Westminster scholar, over whom and his 
movements Prideaux seemed to think it 
his special duty to spy and to report. 
This was John Lacks, whose early con- 
nection and obligations to Ashley were 
well known. But Ashley was now the 
most dangerous enemy of the court, and 
all the more so because he had formerly 
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stood in such high favor with the king. 
The opposition of Ashley, long since Earl 
of Shaftesbury, to Romanism was avowed 
and open ; but it is ever the curse of great 
men to be involved at critical times in the 
schemes and plots of baser natures, who 
attach themselves to the efforts of superior 
minds, and cling to and identify them- 
selves with popular feeling for the vilest 
objects of theirown. Such a man at that 
moment in England was Titus Oates, and 
such a scheme was his Popish Plot; of 
which Prideaux, writing in 1679, very sen- 
sibly says, “1 very much fear that this 
business at last will appear very foul, and 
render us odious and contemptible through 
all Europe.” 

The reaction against the anti-Popery 
movement happened sooner than might be 
expected, and Shaftesbury, restored for a 
short time to favor as president of the 
council in 1679, was again removed from 
it at the end of the year. After remaining 
in opposition, he was committed to the 
Tower in 1681, but released, the indict- 
ment against him for high treason having 
failed. In 1682, when the party of the 
king, now more powerful, began to prose- 
cute the popular leaders, he fled to Hol- 
land in October, and died there at the end 
of January in the following year. Of Ash- 
ley and his principles Prideaux had avowed 
his abhorrence in 1676, when in February 
he wrote, “ The Lord Mohun, my country- 
man, is, contrary to every one’s expecta 
tions, recovered of his wound. When he 
lay at the point of death he behaved him- 
selfe very stupidly at it in reference to his 
concern for a future life, Ashley haveing 
been with him and infused his principles 
into him. I thinke I told you in my last 
that he hathe wrota hooks against the 
eternity of hell-torments, a good step to 
athisme. The next progresse we expect 
from him will be to deny them altogeather, 
and the reather because he knows if there 
be any such he ts sure to goe to them.” In 
1681, when Shaftesbury had been sent to 
the Tower, Prideaux wrote, “* We are much 
surprised at the news of Shaftesbury’s 
commitment; I hope now all ye roguery 
will come out. I wish it be not more than 
will be to our advantage to know, for I 
ag suspect that old knave hath been 
guilty of many subornations in the man- 


agement of the Pophish plot, which will be 
mightily to our disgrace should it prove 
soe, and would give the Papists such an 
advantage that they would carry all before 
them.” 

But while all this was happening to the 
master, Prideaux kept his eye on the man. 
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The first notice we have of John Locke — 
whom he always calls Lock —is in 1675, 
when Prideaux writes to Ellis, “ Lock and 
Hodges are both here. Lock hath wrig- 
gled into Ireland’s faculty-place, and _in- 
tendeth this act to proceed Dr. in physick, 
which will be a great kindnesse to us, 
we not being above four to bear the whole 
charge of the act supper.” In 1676 Pri- 
deaux tells us he has gone abroad, and we 
know from other sources that he stayed 
abroad till 1679, for the benefit of his 
health. In that year he returned to En- 
land when Shaftesbury was restored to 
avor, and then we hear something more 
about him from Prideaux. Thus, in 1681, 
he asserts that John Locke was the author 
of the pamphlet entitled, “ Noe Protestant 
Plot,” though Locke, in a letter written 
to Lord Pembroke, most solemnly denied 
it. In 1682, just after the passage about 
Shaftesbury’s imprisonment in the Tower 
quoted above, Prideaux writes, “ John 
Lock lives a very cunning, unintelligible 
life here, becing two days in town and 
three out, and noe one knows where he 
goes, or when he goes, or when he returns. 
Certainly there is some Whig intreague 
a-managceing, but here not a word of politics 
comes from him; nothing of news or ought 
else concerning our present affairs; as if 
he were not at all concerned in them. If 
any one asks him what news when he re- 


turns from a progresse his answer is, 


‘We know nothing.’” And, a day or two 


after, “ Where J. L. goes I cannot by any 
means learn, all his voyages beeing so 
cunningly contrived; sometimes he will 
goe to some acquaintances of his near the 
town, and then he will let any one know 
where he is; but at other times, when I 
am assured he goes clsewhere, noe one 
knows where he goes, and therefore the 
other is only made use of for a blind. He 
hath in his last sally been absent at least 
ten days, where I cannot learn. Last 
night he returned; and sometimes he him- 
selfe goes out and leaves his man behind, 
who shall then to be often seen in the 
quadrangle to make people beleive his 
master is at home, for he will let noe one 
come to his chamber, and therefore it is 
not certain when he is there or when he is 
absent, 1 fancy there are projects afoot.” 
On October 24th, 1683, Shaftesbury hav- 
ing fled on the 19th of that month, Pri- 
deaux writes, “John Lock lives very 
quicily with us, and not a word ever drops 
from his mouth that discovers anything of 
his heart within. Now his master is fled, 
I suppose we shall have him altogeather. 
He seems to be a man of very good con- 
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verse, and that we have of him with con- 
tent; as for what else he is he keeps it to 
himselfe, and therefore troubles not us 
with it, nor we him.” What a vexation 
this reticent, self-contained nature, that 
would not commit itself, must have been 
to gossiping Prideaux! But, though baf- 
fled, they could not let Locke rests In 
1684, when the Rye House Plot was dis- 
covered, Prideaux writes, “Our friend 
John Locke is likewise. become a brother 
sufferer with them. As soon as the plot 
was discovered he cunningly stole away 
from us, and in halfe a yeare’s time noe 
one knew where he was. At last he be- 
gan to appear in Holland, and the last 
account we had of him from thence was 
that he had consorted himselfe with Dane 
of Taunton, and they two had taken a 
lodgeing together in Amsterdam. We 
have been told orders have been given at 
court to inquire after him; however, the 
bishop — Dr. Fell—is resolved to know 
where he is, or put him out of beeing stu- 
dent of Christ Church, a citation being 
fixed up in the hall to summon him to 
appear and give an account of his absence 
on the first day of January next; but it is 
supposed he will rather choose to forfeit 
his place by still absenteing than venture 
his neck by comeing any more within 
reach of the king’s justice. It seems he 
transacted all things with West — who was 
involved in the Rye House Plot —and, 
therefore, as soon as he was secured he 
thought it time to shift for himselfe for 
fear West should tell all he knew. When 
West was first taken, he was very solici- 
tous to know of us at the table who this 
West was, at which one made an unlucky 
reply that it was the very same person 
whom he treated at his chambers, and 
caressed at soe great a rate when College 
was tried here in Oxford; which put the 
gentleman into a profound silence; and 
the next thing we heard of him was that 
he was fled for the same.” In November 


‘we hear “ Lock is expelled by the king’s 


special command. It seems there is a 
most bitter libel published in Holland, in 
English, Dutch, and French, called ‘A 
Hue and Cry,’ after the Earl of Essex’s 
murder, which is laid at his dorres.” The 
passage which follows in Prideaux’s letter 
shows how far the Protestant Prideaux 
had got towards the policy pursued by the 
court, “ Burnet is turned out of the Rolls 
for preaching a very reflecting sermon on 
the 5th day of November last. The argu- 
ment that gave the offence was he madea 
great deal of doe about a curse which 
King James —the 1st —should lay upon 
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all his posterity that should embrace the 
Ronish religion. 7e zs a troublesome 
knave, and itis well the pulpit is thus rid 
of him.” There is one more passage 
about Locke in these letters, but it is in 
1696, when, strange to say, the Revolution, 
in the principles of which, with one excep- 
tion, Prideaux and his friend now fully 
agreed, had brought John Locke and him- 
self into the same boat as friends of King 
William. On the 2oth of July, Prideaux 
writes, “ Mr. Hodges, beeing here, hath 
received an invitaion from Mr. Lock to 
desire a visit from him in terms which be- 
speak a dying man.” In which anticipa- 
tion Prideaux was wrong, for Locke did 
not Cie till the year 1704. 

We have thus pursued the relations be- 
tween Prideaux and Locke to their close, 
ani we now proceed to show how little his 
Protestantism stood in the way of his pol- 
itics, so long as it suited his interest to 
side with the court. Thus in 1681, when 
Colledge, “the Protestant joiner,” was 
arraigned for high treason, but the grand 
jury for Middlesex threw out the bill, the 
crown removed the trial to Oxford, on the 
ground that the plot with which he was 
charged was to be carried out in that city. 
As is well known, the county grand jury 
were more courtly than the metropolitan, 
and the unhappy joiner was tried, con- 
victed, and executed. On this occasion 
Prideaux is careful to let Ellis know that 
there was some “deliberation,” but no 
protestation, “from our Grand Jury” in 
finding their bill. On the contrary, it was 
found xem. con. “There were, indeed, 
some Monmuthians that would willingly 
have thrust themselves on the jury... 
but the sheriffe would not. admitt them, 
having made up his pannel before.” So 
compliant, indeed, was this grand jury, that 
“we expected Shaftesbury and Howard's 
bills ” would likewise have been put before 
it. “Had it been don, they would with 
certainty have been found,” for “it hap- 
pens we have a very honest man to our 
sheriffe.” A little further on, after Col- 
ledge had been executed, Prideaux writes 
to his friend, “It seems it was one Tit- 
marsh, an Anabaptist preacher, that made 
Colledge dy without confesseing; for, till 
he came to him, which was on the Munday 
before his execution, he owned all that 
was sworn against him... and seemed 
very penitent for it. But after this fellow 
had been with him some hours, he grew 
sullen, would admit none of his former 
confessions, and soe died without confesse- 
ing anything further.” In the same way 
ail through the remaining years of Charles 
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II.’s reign, Prideaux continued to corre- 
spond with his friend in the interest of the 
court, and decidedly against what might 
be called the popular or liberal side in all 
great questions, such as the forfciture of 
corporation charters and the extension of 
the royal prerogative. But all through 
those dull despotic years these letters are 
enlivened, if not edified, by Prideaux’s old 
habit of university gossip. When William 
Cardonnel, an old Westminster scholar, 
and then fellow of Merton, “ a very freiful, 
peevish man,” hangs himself at his study 
door, having been forced to beg pardon on 
his knees of the warden, Prideaux is nat- 
urally full of the strange story, and could 
not explain till he wrote, “It seems he 
had lived with the Earl of Devonshire as 
preceptor to his grandson, where, haveing 
been poisened by Hobs, on his return 
hither blasphemy and atheisme was his 
most frequent talk, of which beeing at 
last sensible, this, it’s supposed, precip- 
itated him into despair.” When, after 
Colledge’s trial, Dr. Lamphire, principal 
of Hart Hall, falls mad of a cold, it is said 
caught at the trial, Prideaux will not be- 
lieve it, for he knows better. “ For my 
part, I attribute it to his gluttony, he bee- 
ing the greatest eater that ever I knew.” 
In the same letter he relates with glee the 
troubles which the fellows of All Souls 
had got into by being detected in selling 
their pare and how they had been dis- 
graced by an injunction from the arch- 
bishop, and a mandamus from the king to 
elect as fellow “one Sayer, son to the 
king’s cooke, which causeth great disturb- 
ances among them.” Sometimes, alas! 
there is scandal to tell of within “the 
House ” itself, as when, in 1682, one letter 
contains two such stories; the first being 
that it had been found out that Mr. Penny, 
to whom a Christ Church living had been 
given, had been for several years married 
to an alewife’s daughter in Islip; the 
other that Mr. Charles Allestree had mar- 
ried “the most scandalously bad that any 
fellow hath don I beleive for these many 
years, his wife being one Mother Yalden, 
an old alewife with an house full of chil- 
dren. Its one of the greatest disgraces 
that hath happened to our College a long 
while.” Again, when in June, 1681, there 
was to be an election for a new esquire 
bedel, Prideaux writes, “ We are now busy 
about the election of a new Esquire Bea- 
dle, Mr. Minshul, one of them, having 
made himself top-heavy by drinkeing too 
much last Tuesday night, fell of his horse 
and broke his neck.” 

We have said that one of Prideaux’s 
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accomplishments was that of — an Ori- 
ental scholar. With regard to Pococke, 
“the good doctor,” who planted the fig- 
tree which is still trained to the wall at the 
back of a set of rooms in Tom Quad, and 
proves rather oppressive to the inmates 
when it puts forth its leaves — with regard 
to him, there could be nothing in Pri- 
deaux’s mind but veneration and love. 
But Pococke might die, and then he must 
have a successor; and in Oxford two 
might claim the succession — Prideaux, 
and the keeper of Bodley’s Library, Hyde. 
We are sorry to say that Prideaux’s rev- 
erence for Pococke was only equalled b 

his abhorrence of Hyde. We suppose it 
was only the old story of the two potters. 
There were two ofatrade. But early in 
these letters Prideaux describes his rival 
Hyde as a poor creature, a Jerry Sneak of 
those days. In 1675 he writes, “Our 
Library Keeper Hyde, at present lyeth un- 
der heavy affliction. The story is pleas- 
ant, and therefore I will relate it at full. I 
suppose you know he married an old w—— 
here about four or five years since, who 
both domineered over the poor fool most 
infamously ever since, and having lately 
found him too familiar with her maid, be- 
gan to mistrust him of makeing love to 
her, and challenged him for it. The poor 
man, to appease his wife, took a formal 
oath on the Bible he designed noe such 
thing with the mayd as he was accused of ; 
but this not being sufficient to satisfy the 
wife, she beat him soe basely that he hath 
kept his chamber these too months, and 
is now in danger of looseing his hand, 
which he made use of only to defend the 
blows and beg mercy.” Such a poor 
creature Prideaux was slow to admit as his 
rival, and in 1682, when there was an alarm 
about “ the good doctor’s ” health, and he 
and Ellis began to correspond about the 
succession, he would not even mention 
Hyde as a competitor, though he adroitly 
complains that Sir Leoline Jenkins, to 
whom Ellis was then secretary, should 
have sent his Arabic letters to “soe egre- 
gious a donce””as Hyde to translate... 
“who doth not onderstand common sense 
in his own language, and therefore I can- 
not conceive how he can render sense of 
anything that is writ in another.” Shortly 
before this, Prideaux had received the first 
instalment of his subserviency to the Stu- 
arts, his second was to come for his con- 
version to the interests of William III. 
This first instalment was a prebendal 
stall in Norwich Cathedral, which he owed 
to the favor of Finch, now Earl of Not- 
tingham and lord chancellor. This prefer- 
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ment, while it enlarged his sphere of 
action, loosened his ties to the university, 
so that, to cut his connection with the Ara- 
bic professorship short, we may anticipate 
our account of his after-career, and say 
that in 1686 he evidently saw that the 
grapes were sour. “As to Dr. Pocock’s 
place I have no expectations of it, ye Earl 
of Rochester” (then lord-treasurer under 
James II.,) “being engaged to get it for his 
kinsman — Hyde — and I have now noe 
friend that hath interest at court soe much 
as to ask this for me, much less to obtain 
it against soe great interest as that of the 
Lord Treasurer’s ; besides, I am not fond 
of the place.” In 1691 he writes stilt 
more decidedly. “As to Dr. Pocock’s 
place, it was offered me and I refused it, 
and that for two reasons: the firstis I nau- 
seate that learning, and am resolved to 
lose no time on it; and the second is, I 
nauseate Christ Church; and further, if I 
should go to Oxford again, I must quit 
whatever I have here, and the advantage 
would scarce pay for the removing. But 
my main argument is I have an uncon- 
querable aversion to the place, and will 
nevermore live among such people as have 
now the prevailing power there.” 

But to return to Prideaux and his Nor- 
wich prebend. In August, 1681, he writes 
to his friend from Norwich, “I have here 
taken possession. ... This town I find 
divided into two factions,~Whigs and 
Torys; the former are the more numer- 
ous, but the latter carry all before them 
as consisting of the governing part of the 
town. ... I took Cambridge on my way 
hither, and I find it a much meaner place 
than I thought.” In December of the 
same year he writes: “I found my pre- 
bendary noe contemptible preferment, 
although this was the worst audit we have 
had since the King came in, yet every pre- 
bend-place hathe been worth roo/. this last 
year, and it will be oftener 200/. than soe 
again; 140/. per annum I judge is the 
justest calculation of the value of it; dut 
this ts an arcanum among ourselfes, but I 
speak truth open to you, which to another 
ought not to be discovered.” 

On the 6th of February, 1685, Charles 
II. died, and those who were resolved to 
stand by the crown had soon an opportu- 
nity of having their allegiance to the Es- 
tablished Church tried under the fiery trial 
of James II.’s reign. During that period 
of persecution the letters of Prideaux are 
few in number, and perhaps designedly 
reticent as to politics. In July of that 
year, we hear, “ Our rebellion is now over, 





Monmouth and all his party being routed. 
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Instead thereof we have now gott a 
standeing army, a thing the nation hath 
long been jealous of ; but I hope the King 
will not otherwise use it than to secure 
our peace. The war now from the feild I 
suppose will passe into the roads, which we 
must expect will a while be infested with 
the remainder of these rogues.” Ellis’s 
younger brother William, afterwards dean 
of Christ Church, Dublin, and an Irish 
bishop, was now in residence at Oxford, 
and Prideaux writes that he will do him all 
the service he can, “but I believe my time 
in the college will now be short, especially 
ifthe Bishop(Fell)dyes. I have now been 
here long enough to begin to, be weary of 
a place where now almost every one is my 
junior.” But he had agen, else to 
impart, and that something no less than 
his approaching marriage, which he dis- 
cusses in as matter-of-fact way as the mer- 
cantile suitor’s proposal “for a parcel of 
heart.” “I have harkened to proposals 
that have been made me of marriage, and 
because they are such as are very advan- 
tageous, I have already got so far as the 
sealing of articles, whereby J have secured 
to myself 3,000/.; but after the death of 
the father and mother, whose only child 
the gentlewoman is, i believe there will 
be at least 15,000/. more. J dittle thought 
I should ever come to this ; but abundance 
of motives have overpowered me.” We 
forgot to mention that some time before 
this, Prideaux, on going into residence at 
Norwich, had commissioned Ellis to buy 
him “a beaver, such as is proper fora 
divine, provided not too big, which was to 
be sent to the Oxford carriers either at 
the Saracen’s Head in Snow Hill, or the 
Oxford Arms in Warwick Lane.” Thus 
furnished with a wife with means, and a 
beaver fit for a divine, Prideaux retired 
from Oxford to Norwich to enjoy his pre- 
ferments and his wife’s income in peace 
and quiet. He adds that he had the fur- 
ther temptation to go thither, “because it 
is the pleasantest yap | in England, 
beeing ail open and dry; the only incon- 
venience is the want of good bread; but 
this, proceeding from a cause which any 
one may remedy that will, I beleive I shall 
not soe much stick at it.’ Thus comfort- 
ably situated, his chief anxiety was now 
for his friend, who was in Ireland, secre- 
tary to the commissioners of revenue. 
Had the reign of James lasted, Ellis no 
doubt would have had rapid promotion, 
for one of his brothers, Philip, had been 
kidnapped by the Jesuits while at West- 
minster School, and brought up at St. 
Omer, where he is said to have been acci- 
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dentally recognized by his Westminster 
nickname of “ Jolly Phil.” Becoming a 
Benedictine monk, he was now chaplain to 
Mary of Modena. But the duration of 
his influence was too short; and in spite 
of Prideaux’s exhortations that, while his 
brother’s power was so great at court, 
Ellis should get “established in some 
good place in England,” the Revolution 
surprised both the friends before anything 
was done, and worse than that, Ellis, who 
had come over at the Revolution to see 
how the land lay, found himself supplanted 
in “4 secretaryship on his return to Ire- 
land. 

Of the Revolution itself these letters 
contain no particulars. There is a blank 
in them from July, 1688, to June, 1691 ; and 
even then we hear little.except that, as the 
world was then going, a London curacy was 
better than a country living, “ for all coun- 
try commodities being soe low and taxes 
soe high, all livings that depend upon pre- 
dial tiths are fallen more than halfe in val- 
ue.” So that Prideaux mentions, but not 
this time as an arcanum, that his own livin 
of nominally 120/. was not then worth 4o/. 
per annumclear. In that year Ellis gota 
new place and arise in the world, having 
been appointed one of the commissioners 
of transports, after which he rapidly en- 
riched himself by transacting the affairs of 
the nation. In beg 1692, Ellis received a 
letter, which must have made him smile 
like the augur, if he remembered some of 
Prideaux’s earlier communications. This 
was a letter thanking him for the good 
news he had sent, that news being the vic- 
tory off Cape La Hogue. “ Till this hap- 
py turn, our Jacobites were come to that 
heighth of confidence to talke openly that 
now all was their owne, and some of them 
suspended their payment of taxes.” Then 
he goes on to say how they had made 
their submission, and how he thanked 
God that they were all disappointed. All 
the last three years, he adds, for he was 
now archdeacon, he had been exceedingly 
troubled at Ipswich with an untoward 
Jacobite clergyman there; but he having 
embarked in this Jacobite design, ha 
been taken up in the disguise of a tinker, 
and laid in jail for treason, “ which puts 
an end to the whole controversy.” With 
this facility in changing his principles, 
Prideaux’s life would have now been hap- 
py enough, but for three flies in his oint- 
ment. The first was the Act of Tolera- 
tion passed in 1689, which after three 
years’ experience, he declared in 1692 “ to 

e nothing else but an Act to turn half the 
nation into downright athiesme ; so that it 
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was now difficult to get any to go to 
church.” The second was a threatened 
Abjuration Bill, which contained to him 
the very last bristle which would choke 
him and others, who had already swal- 
lowed the whole pig. “If that goes,” he 
writes, on the 4th of December, 1694, “ I 
must out, for I cannot take it; for I am 
told that the contents of that oath are that 
there lys no obligation upon us from the 
oaths taken to King James, and that Wil- 
liam is lawful and rightful king of this realm. 
As to the first part, I think none can stick 
at it that have sworn to King William and 
Queen Mary; for certainly we cannot ow 
allegiance to King James and them too.” 
Then he proceeds to argue that allegiance 
may be suspended till James returns, and 
that William and Mary may be lawful sov- 
ereigns; “but the word rightful is that I 
cannot get over, for that is to swear to 
King William’s title.” It was fortunate 
for Prideaux that this abjuration oath was 
dropped, as otherwise we fear he might 
have taken it after all. 

The third fly in his ointment remains, 
and this in the person of the Dean of Nor- 
wich, no less a man than that stout Henry 
Fairfax, who defended the liberties of 
Magdalen College so sturdily against the 
aggressions of James II. If Prideaux’s 
account of him, when Dean of Norwich, 
to which he had been preferred on the 
Revolution, be true, we must say it would 
have been better for his fame had Fairfax 
been thrown into prison by James and 
died there; for certainly a man more un- 
fit to be a dignitary of the Church it is 
hard to imagine. As early as October 
1691, Prideaux writes thus of him to his 
friend: “ Our Dean tells me that you have 
now got some employment; I should be 
glad to wish you joy of it, if I knew what. 
It seems you had him with you at your 
coffe-house, and I wish you had been there 
still, for any good he doth at Norwich; for 
the truth is, he is good for nothing but his 
pipe and his pot, and we are wretchedly 
holp’d up with him.” This is not good ; but 
in December, 1693, Prideaux writes, “* We 
are here at a miserable pass with this 
horrid sot we have got for our Dean. He 
cannot sleep at night till dosed with drink ; 
and therefore, when in bed, his man’s 
businesse is to drink with him till he hath 
his dose. ... He acts by noe rules of 
justice, honesty, civility, or good manners 
towards any one; but after an obstinate, 
self-willed, irrational manner in all sorts 
of businesse . . . He goes little to church, 
and never to sacrament. His whole life 
is the pot and the pipe, and goe to him 
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when eg will, you will find him walking 


about his roome with a pipe in his mouth, 
and a bottle of claret and a bottle of old 
strong beer — which in this county they 
call nog — upon the table, and every other 
turn he takes a glass of one or other of 
them. If Hodges—one of the preben- 
darys—cometh to him, for scarce any 
other doth, then he reads ‘ Don Quixot,’ 
while the other walkes about with his pipe 
as before.” We agree entirely with Pri- 
deaux in thinking that the preferments of 
the Church were never designed for suc 

drones; but he had to bear this infliction 
for ten years longer. Then Prideaux was 
rewarded by being appointed to the vacant 
deanery. He was fifty-four, and of an un- 
usually vigorous constitution; but seven 
years afterwards he was attacked by the 
stone and had to submit to an operation. 
It was during this illness that he compiled 
“The Old and New Testaments Con- 
nected,” the first part of which he pub 
lished in 1715. Three years later his 
health began to break ; but he lingered on 
till 1724, when he died, aged seventy-six. 
At an earlier period, in 1697, he published 
a “ Life of Mahomet,” which was well re- 
ceived at the time, but is now forgotten. 
Much light is thrown on the latter portion 
of the dean’s life by those letters to his 
sister, which we have already mentioned. 
Thus, writing from his living at Saham, in 
1693, he tells her: “ I have now two sons 
and a daughter. She makes sport for the 
whole house, and will govern all wherever 
she comes. She is, I thank God, a very 
sprightly witty child, and very healthy, 
which hath encouraged me to venture 
20o/. on her head in the Million Fund, 
which will bring in 28/7 per annum, and 
will be a reserve, to keep her from starv- 
ing, whatever misfortunes she may meet 
with in the world.” In 1700 the dean lost 
his wife, that lady who brought him the 
fortune, and whom he had married in such 
a matter-of-fact way. But he had lived 
long enough with her to love her. “Iam 
in the utmost concern for her,” he writes, 
“because I fear I must loose her, and her 
losse will be very great to me.” In May, 
1701, he writes: “My children, I thank 
God, are very well; and I am takeing all 
due care to give them as good an educa- 
tion as 1 can, but I much want their dear 
mother to help me in this matter.” Then, 
true to his old nature, he goes on: “I am 
myghtyly pressed to marry again, with 
abundance of offers, and very valuable 
ones ;” but, considering all the circum- 
stances, he would not marry again, though 
there was a lady ready to his hand, of 
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ancient family and with money. “She 
is past forty, and was never yet mar- 
ried.” 

Ellis, though, as we have said, some 
years older than Prideaux, survived his 
correspondent by many years. From be- 
ing commissioner of transports he was 
raised to be under-secretary of state, and 
in Queen Anne’s reign to be comptroller 
to the mint. He represented Harwich in 
the Parliaments of 1705 and 1707, and 
having probably made good use, as Mr. 
Thompson says, “of those opportunities 
by which, in his time, it was considered 
quite fair for a public man to benefit,” he 
grew exceedingly wealthy. He died, un- 
married, on the 8th of July, 1738, having 
reached the great age of ninety-three 
years. He was probably, mutatis mu- 
tandis, what would now be called a good 
public servant, plodding, and industrious, 
and even pushing enough to raise himself 
to the second rank ; but without genius or 
ability to rise to real distinction in the 
State. Unfortunately for his private char- 
acter, Mr. Thompson tells us, he was en- 
tangled in some intrigue with the Duchess 
of Cleveland, and gibbeted by name in 
verse along with certain disreputable com- 
pany by Pope. 

We have now said our say of these very 
amusing, if not very edifying letters. It 
is not often that the Council of the Cam- 
den Society present their readers with 
letters of such gossiping interest as these. 
Of Ellis we know little but what Prideaux 
tells us of him. For himself he is a muta 
persona throughout. Nor of Prideaux 
need we say much, whatever may be his 
reputation as a divine towards the close of 
his life. In younger years his own hand 
has presented us with his likeness in no 
very favorable light. When we find a pen 
so universally ready to vilify and defame, 
we are apt as we read to hope that, after 
all, these colleges of Oxford and their fel- 
lows, these town corporations and their 
aldermen, this world in England in the 
seventeenth century, as compared with 
Prideaux and his few friends in particular, 
were, after all, perhaps, not quite so bad as 
he has represented them. Even if we look 
on that sturdy old dean of Norwich, listen- 
ing te“ Don Quixot” with his pipe and 
his pot, with that eye of charity of which 

his successor in the deanery so seldom 
made use, we may find that, perhaps, he 
was not so bad as he seemed to one who, 
after all, may only have been defaming 
him with a view to the succession —that 
he was telling tales on him, just as he told 
tales years before of Woodroffe and Hyde ; 
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not to mention the fact which we have 
confessed under his own hand, that he 
was not above playing the part of the spy 
on the movements of the illustrious John 
Locke. 


PAULINE. 
LONDON, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE CONFERENCE. 


And much that Prudence will not dip 
The pen to fix and send away, 
Passed safely over from the lip 
That summer day. 
Jean IncELow. 

PERHAPS Pauline was not sufficiently 
impressed by the greatness of her under- 
taking when she engaged to procure for 
the disconsolate lover the opportunity of 
which he had well-nigh despaired. 
~ She set out for Dover Street with a 
high head and a quick pulse, confident in 
her power of putting in order the tangled 
skein, of shaking the silly people into 
their proper places. 

Doubtless it was owing to miscompre- 
hension alone that they had slipped out of 
these, and it seemed to the youthful arbi- 
trator as if nothing could be simpler than 
to push, poke, or thrust them, each into 
his niche again. 

She returned from her visit enlightened 
and crestfallen; yet it was hard to dis- 
cover what portion of it had been unsatis- 
factory, and she could only feel that she 
had failed, without being sure wherein she 
ought to have succeeded. 

She had nothing to complain of, cer- 
tainly. 

Lady Calverley flew at her with open 
arms. “M ear, dear” —kiss, kiss ° 
— “ Pauline So glad not to have missed 
you! So nearly went out this morning! 
Sit down, my child; I can hardly believe 
itis really you/ Elsie will be charmed 
that you are come! She has only run in 
next door; I won’t send, because it will 
be delightful to have you all to myself for 
a few minutes first. Come to my room; 
we shall be quieter there. See here, it 
opens out of this, behind these doors. 
And when did you come, dear? And how 
is your aunt? You are in Kensington, 
are you not? A long way from here?” 

“Not very far. We only came last 
night, rather late.” 

“ And you have a house for the season 
—at least your aunt has? She is fortu- 
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nate in getting one so late. Howpleasant 
it will be for you and Tom to be together! 
He misses you sadly, I am sure. We 
only stay ten days longer. You should 
have been here before, Pauline; then we 
could have seen so much of each other, 
and — how well you are looking, dear! 
Not quite red enough here, though,” 
touching her cheek ; “ but you never had 
Elsie’s roses.” 

“No,” said Pauline, smiling; “I never 
had.” 

“ But you are really well? And what a 
charming tour you must have had! We 
have heard all about you, and where you 
have been. Another time you must go to 
Florence. Mrs. Wyndham would be en- 
chanted with Florence; I never enjoyed 
a stay in any place’ more. Winter is the 
time you know—late winter, at least: 
one should go to Rome first, then to Flor- 
ence, then to Cannes. Try to get your 
aunt to take you, Pauline.” 

“ Aunt Camilla has been so much abroad 
that I don’t think she would care to go 
again just yet. She may, some other 
time ; but the Grange is really a delight- 
ful place, and she will go back there for 
this winter at least, I hope.” 

The last word slipped out uncon- 
sciously. 

Florence, indeed! What had Rome, 
Florence, and Cannes, put together, to 
offer in exchange for the dripping woods, 
overcast skies, and fine, broad, leaf-heaped, 
mud-girt highways of B——shire ! 

The thought of these brought the 
sparkle to her eye. 

Acorns and beechnuts fall in October; 
horse-chestnuts burst upon the footpaths. 
She is ready to vow and protest that not a 
fruit in sunny Italy can vie with these 
coarse products of the wood! The river, 
with its dull, passionless flow — she would 
not change it for the bluest wave in 
‘Genoa Bay! : 

Get her aunt to take her! She smiled 
in contempt of the whole proposition. 

The slip of the tongue, the smile, and 
the momentary vision, were lost upon 
Lady Calverley, who was engrossed with 
her own part, and who was chiefly anxious 
to be as kind, as unchanged in manner, as 
she possibly could, without committing 
herself to any scheme that might prove 
awkward in the future, or betraying any 
arrangements that were more prudent con- 
-cealed for the present. 

“The next thing is,” she cried, “when 
-are we to see you at Gourloch ?” 

To this there was an easy rejoinder: 
“When will you have us?” 
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Us! Her aunt. winced, but was re- 
solved not to show it. 

“My dear Pauline! When your own 
room is always ready, and you have but 
to write and say you are coming! Mrs, 
Wyndham does not care for Scotland, I 
believe; but if there were a chance of her 
being in the north, I hope I need not say 
how happy we should be to see her also.” 

“Thank you, but I don’t think she has 
any idea of going. I believe she intends 
paying a round of visits in the Isle of 
Wight and Devonshire this summer, and 
if it would be convenient for you that I 
should come at that time ——” 

“ It would be convenient for me to have 
you, Pauline, at any time —surely you 
know that?” 

Pauline returned the embrace, but she 
felt the “ you_;” there was no Tom in that 
“you;” the warmth and the welcome 
were for her alone. 

“JT will tell her, then, Aunt Ella; and 
you may look for me in July, if nothing 
comes in the way. How I shall delight 
in dear Gourloch again! I found out this 
plan and suggested it to Aunt Camilla as 
soon as I heard you expected us.” 

Again that “us”! It could not be 
helped —it was the natural, inevitable 
result of years of intimacy. Never once 
had the sister stayed at Gour!och without 
the brother, and the invitation which had 
preceded the return of the Calverley party 
from abroad, had unconsciously been 
worded so as to include both.. No other 
desire had then occurred to the writer. 

“Ah, yes. I wrote from Paris, did I 
not? Then it is settled, and you will be 
down in July? You will see several 
changes, I fancy. In many places the old 
walls were really so tumble-down that 
that they had to be put in complete repair! 
You remember those steps giving way 
that day we had been somewhere — some 
expedition ——” 

“ We had been in Mr. Blundell’s yacht.” 

“Had we? Was that the day? How 
could you recollect? Hum —ah!—yes. 
You have never met him again, I sup- 
pose? We came home first that evening, 
you and I, and you insisted — you naughty, 
wilful creature — on waiting for the others 
at the bottom of the stairs, to warn them 
that it was dangerous to walk up! I 
remember it all now. That weary hour, 
before they appeared — and how knocked 
up poor Elsie was! She did not get 
over the effects for days. It was a mis- 
take altogether, our going; and certainly 
it was a pity that Tom ever introduced his 
friend.” 
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Aunt Ella; I think you forget.” 


“Was it, my dear? I thought he was 
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“The introduction was involuntary, 


“Yes,” said Pauline, “one pulls 
through, somehow.” 
She could not make her tone as cheer- 


Tom’s friend. I am sure it was under | ful as her aunt’s, nor feel that the pieces 
that impression that I received him at|in er dissecting-map had all been fitted 


Gourloch.. My uncle Dr. Macleay — 


yet. 
ou know him—he did give me a hint,| A great hollow had been reft in her life, 
ut I thought that Zom-—” with an| whose edges were still quivering; and 


aggrieved air. 


apart from this, she felt that kindness, 


It was evidently something to have this | cordiality, and chat were yet bringing her 
to take hold of against Tom, and Pau-|no nearer tothe attainment of her mission. 


line’s ire was doubly kindled. 
She flushed to her brow. 


She experienced an almost imperceptible 
restraint, which did not diminish as the 


“] think,” she said, impetuously, “we | time went on, and Elsie still did not ap- 
had nothing to regret. You would not | pear. 


have wished to fail in hospitality even had 
Mr. Blundell been a stranger; as it is, he 
is — a — well-known — neighbor of many 
of our friends —at the Grange od 

“Oh, really?” said Lady Calverley, 
demurely. “1 did not know.” 

“Tom, you see, was guiltless,” contin- 
ued her niece, feeling that she had be- 
trayed herself, and burning with shame. 
“J must stick up for the poor boy, must I 
not, Aunt Ella? He has no one but me.” 

“Certainly. Is Mr. Blundellia town?” 

“Mr. Blundell? I don’t know! Have 
you seen him? Why?” 

“TI thought you appeared to have re- 
newed your acquaintance with him.” 

“Yes,” said Pauline, calmly, “I have. 
I met him not long ago, but he said noth- 
ing about coming to town.” 

“Is he to be in Scotland this summer ?” 

“ No, he was going to Norway.” 

Her aunt was baffled. 

“Well,” she said, “about those steps. 
What a real mercy it was we had that 
warning! We sent for a builder, you 
remember, and he wanted to patch it up, 
but my uncle would have us write to Glas- 
gow, to Mr. Barrie, an architect, and quite 
a grcat man,— well, you know, he said the 
idea was absurd, that no amount of patch- 
ing could do any good. Many parts were 
absolutely rotten, and he considered the 
turret — your turret, Pauline — unsafe ! 
You need not be afraid to return to it, 
however ; it has been thoroughly attended 

to. However, you must have heard all 
about it at the time; and we have been 
wandering about the world ever since, 
Elsie and I. You were attending to your 
poor Uncle ‘Julius’s wife, you remember. 
How little we thought, when we all parted 
that autumn, that three long years would 
pass cre we should meet again! On the 
whole, it has been a pleasant time, and we 
have much, much to be thankful for. 
Everything has fitted in so wonderfully — 





“ Aunt Marion and Hugh are here, are 
they not?” she said, at last. 

“Elsie is with them now; it is they 
who have rooms next door. Not abso- 
lutely next door, for there is a shop be- 
tween, down-stairs; but the windows of 
the two hotels meet, as you see, and the 
entrance is round the corner. We run in 
and out at all hours.” 

“It must be very convenient.” 
“Very,—in every way. We have our 
carriage in common, you know — your 
aunt Marion’s thought; it saves expense 
— horses do run away with one’s money 
terribly in London; and we just fill it com- 
fortably. Hugh’s valetis such a treasure! 
He knows where every place we want to 
go to is, ina moment — quite in the cou- 
rier style ; he was invaluable when we were 
abroad.” 
“Is Hugh as delicate as he was?” 
“Oh, by no means. Quite well and 
strong now,” rather shortly. 

“1 heard he had been ill.” 

“ Along time ago, my dear. He had 
an illness — just such an illness as any- 
body might happen to have—when we 
were at Florence. He caught cold, and 
negiected it mostimprudently. But, how- 
ever, he got over it as wed as could pos- 
sibly have been expected. He says, you 
know,” with a smile, “that it was owing 
to our nursing, Elsie’s and mine, that he 
rallied as he did. Elsie looks upon him 
still as her very particular — patient.” 
Pauline would not see, would not ques- 
tion, as she was clearly intended to do. 
She looked innocently into her aunt’s face. 
“I had no idea you were going away so 
soon.” 

“ Almost immediately, my love.” The 
smile left Lady Calverley’s lips. 

“Yes, we must begin to think about 
getting our goods together. We have 
been here for six weeks — to-morrow is 
the longest day, the twenty-first, is it not? 





like the picces of a dissecting-map !” 


How quickly the time passes !” 
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“TI daresay, in such company!” cried a 
voice in the doorway. “And is it really 
my Pauline, whom mamma has kidnapped 
in this unlawful manner? Mamma, how 
could you be so cruel? You knew how I 
have been waiting and waiting for her, and 
you never let me know she had come!” 

“I would not disturb your reading, 
Elsie. I knew Pauline would stay a little, 
and pe sey 

“ My reading! I should have flung the 
book out of the window, and myself after 
it for joy! Here have I been peering 
dough that chink in the doors for ever 
so long! I could not be certain who it 
was, and I was not going to come in to 
everybody. Another time, have the doors 
a little wider open, mamma, and then I can 
see comfortably. It was only when Pau- 
line stooped forward as you were moral- 
izing about old Time in that affecting man- 
ner, that I caught sight of her. 1 might 
have been tantalized till now, if she had 
sat still!” 

“She looks well, does she not, Pau- 
line?” said the mother, with a glance of 
pride. 

“ Very well.” 

Too well, Pauline thought, to augur 

ood for her brother, too beaming with 
health, happiness, and — Hugh? 

“ What an extravagant child you are,” 
continued Lady Calverley, addressing her 


daughter, “to wear that pretty dress at 


this time in the morning! 
lose its freshness already.” 

“T put it.on for Pauline,” said Elsie; 
both her auditors fancied, with something 
of defiance in her tone. 

And so there was. She was. resolved 
to emphasize her welcome ; whosoever was 
tardy or lukewarm, about the warmth and 
readiness of hers there should be no man- 
ner of doubt! Whatsoever her heart for- 
bade should be done for Tom, she would 
do for Pauline. 

Towards him she durst not move, but 
she could seat herself at his. sister’s feet. 
His hand was dropped as soon as it 
touched hers, but this one was clasped to 
her bosom. 

She talked as they had never heard her 
talk all those late unlucky weeks. 

She laughed and jested. 

Even the arrival of the rest of the party, 
and the consequent interruption, put no 
check on her flow of spirits; she would 
show them all what she thought of their 
guest, whom it was that she, the princess, 
delighted to honor. 

But Pauline’s heart sank lower and 
lower. 


It begins to 
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This gaiety and frolic, this mirth and 
sunshine, were misunderstood. She had 
expected a downcast eye and troubled 
brow, a constraint and depression. She 
was only saddened and discomfited by 
Elsie’s best endeavors. With inward mis- 
giving she now brought forth a little prop- 
osition, of which in-the morning she had 
been full. 

It had been insinuated into Mrs. Wynd- 
ham’s mind, partly by her and partly by 
Tom; they had put together their joint 
stock of guile, and got it done somehow. 
Her invitation to Elsie to return with Pau- 
line, spend the day, and be sent home in 
the evening, was supposed to have orig- 
inated with herself alone. 

But in the delivery of the message the 
form of it was ahinied. 

For “in the evening” Pauline found 
herself compelled, through sheer trepida- 
tion, to substitute “in time for dinner.” 
She really could. not go through with the 
original suggestion in front of those unre- 
sponsive faces! Of Elsie’s face she could 
not judge—she had turned away her 
head, attracted apparently by something 
passing; but the other three confronte 
the speaker pitilessly. 

It might have been taken for a harmless 
business enough, to go stopping with two 
ladies, and. be brought by them back to 
her own door — not even to see, to speak 
to any one forbidden ! 

But she could tell in a moment that the 
possibility of such a project being started 
had been actually under discussion, and 
that it would not be permitted to take. 
place. 

She had not above half-expected that it’ 
would. There was the probability of prior 
engagements for one thing; but she had 
hoped that, by judicious pressure, judicious 
yielding, and— general. judiciousness, in 
fact, something might be made of it; an- 
other day, perhaps, fixed upon. 

Doubtful as she had imagined a conces- 
sion, she had_not believed an absolute 
refusal possible. She had not calculated 
on the arrangement having to be made 
under Mrs. Calverley’s eye. 

“What have we to-day, I wonder,” 
murmured Elsie’s mother, with a look, 
Pauline felt, at her sister-in-law. 

A programme was immediately pro- 
duced — every hour was, it appeared, 
mapped out ; but —— 

“ Would to-morrow do?” said Pauline. 

“T was about to name to-morrow, my 
dear Pauline! If you really are disen- 
gaged, we might hope to call on your aunt 
to-morrow; and then you could join us, 
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take a seat in our cafriage, and we could 
all enjoy the pleasure you only designed 
for Elsie. Remember,” cried Mrs. Cal- 
verley, “that we too have claims, that we 
have seen nothing of you for long, either! 
You must not (archly) treat us in this 
shabby manner — you must not stint us; 
we shall look to having you for the whole 
afternoon to-morrow.” 

So polite a suggestion cleared away 
Elsie’s rising discontent, and she looked 
round, cheerily crying, “ You will come, 


won’t you, Paulie? And another day I. 


can go with you.” 

“Certainly,” smiled her aunt. “ You 
two will want to see all you can of each 
other; you must make up for lost time. 
And, dear me! what a crowd of things 
there are, besides, to be squeezed into this 
one week! People to be seen, and bills 
to be paid! How shall we ever get 
through everything? I must really leave 
some matters for you to attend to, after 
we are gone, Ella, although we will do all 
we can. We must not add to our en- 
gagements, we must not fix anything more 
at present; but I daresay we shall see 
something of Pauline on most days.” 

Meantime Hugh was sitting by with a 
brow as black as thunder. He neither 


showed his cousin Pauline any of those 


attentions which he was prone to render 
women, nor did he pay her the compliment 
of taking part in the conversation. He 
sat silent, turning over the leaves of a 
book. 

Elsie redoubled her caresses. 

She haughtily ignored his ill-humor, and 
turning her back rpon him, replied in 
monosyllables to one or two whispers 
which it might be presumed conveyed 
complaints or proposals. 

She was not going to have her own dear 
Pauline trampled upon as poor Tom had 
been! That Hugh should dare to scowl 
because she made much of Pauline! It 
was insufferable. 

She was very wroth with Hugh, — but 
she let the arch-malefactor go free. She 
could not, poor innocent, gauge the value 
of those bland overtures, which she so 
readily seconded, nor tell that the only 
comfort which Pauline carried away with 
her that day was the recollection of Hugh’s 
frowns ! 

These were faithfully recorded for 
Tom’s benefit, but Tom was not in a hu- 
mor to approve of such crumbs of encour- 
agement. He had built too much on his 
sister’s influence: it had seemed to him, 
such was his faith in her, that the very 
fact of her presence had power to work a 
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miracle ; and as no miracle was wrought, 
he was proportionately disappointed. 

Was thai all she had to tell him? Had 
she done nothing ? Had she never learnt 
a single thing, not even if they were to be 
at the festival on Saturday? 

Why did she not take the chance when 
Lady Frederick Whitton was there? 
What had they talked about? How long 
had she stayed ? 

She was ashamed to own how long she 
had stayed; she really did seem to havé 
labored in vain, to have failed completely 
in all that she had undertaken. His re- 
proaches cut her to the heart, but she 
could not gainsay them. 

She racked her memory, assured him of 
the kind reception she had met with, of 
the civility of everybody (Hugh excepted), 
of Aunt Ella’s being evidently under com- 
mand, of Aunt Marion’s being uniformly 
smooth-tongued and insincere. But when 
she had done, she could think of nothing 
more. 

Elsie, however, had been very loving. 

“Was she?” said Tom, awaiting more, 
When no more came, he added, with a 
pitiful attempt at a sneer, “ She wasn’t at 
the book, then ?.” 

“The book is only for you. 
book.” 

“It has a green cover, and ‘Extracts’ 
in gold letters on the back.” 

“Perhaps Hugh will take it with him 
when he goes, and then the charm will be 
broken.” 

“ When he goes!” ‘ 

“Did you not know? He and Aunt 
Marion go this day week, three days be- 
fore the others.” 

“Three days before the others!” re- 
peated Tom, almost in a whisper. “I 
never knew that.” 

Then he suddenly leapt to his feet, and 
shouted “Hooray!” at the top of his 
voice. 


I saw no 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“SHE IS NOT COMING WITH ME.” 


Then she 
vises; and what they think in their hearts they may 
effect, they will break their hearts but they will effect. 
— ‘* Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

WHEN Mrs. Calverley took her depart- 
ure on the following Tuesday, she left 
everything behind her in such excellent 
training, and the time seemed so short ere 
they should be standing within the great 
entrance-hall at Calverley to welcome their 
travellers from London, that she did not 
think anything could go wrong in her 
absence. 


lots, then she ruminates, then she de 
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No further attempt had been made on 
the part of Pauline to secure her cousin’s 
company alone, and they had walked and 
driven all together, without anything hap- 
pening to ruffle the surface of compos- 
ure. 

Tom had not again called in Dover 
Street ; nor, when the party there went to 
Kensington, had he made his appearance. 

Elsie was once more moody and tapri- 
cious, but she made no attempt to remain 
in town, nor did she express disinclina- 
tion to visiting Calverley. “She only 
needs to be assured of Hugh’s wishes,” 
argued the fond mother; “his backward- 
ness is extraordinary.” 

She could not, however, succeed in her 
representations, and was fain, while mar- 
velling at the blindness and obstinacy of 
her son, to take ‘such comfort as_ they 
could yield to herself, and leave him alone. 

“ On Friday, dear,” were her last words, 
as she disappeared from Dover Street; 
and with the thought of Friday she buoyed 
herself up all the way to Calverley. 

“ Now is our time,” said Pauline, and 
she went straight to the hotel. 

But Lady and Miss Calverley had gone 
out, and were not expected home to lunch- 
eon. 

She called again inthe afternoon. Lady 
and Miss Calverley had returned, and 
had gone out again. 

“This must be Elsie’s own doing,” re- 
flected Pauline ; nor was she unconvinced, 
even when it proved that the second expe- 
dition had been to Kensington, and that 
they had found Mrs. Wyndham at home. 

“They dine out to-night, I know,” said 
she to Tom. “It was partly on account 
of this dinner that these two were obliged 
to stay behind; but we will see them 
somehow. Tom, we will make them come 
here the night before they go.” 

“Can you?” said he, as Mrs.: Wynd- 
ham entered the room. 

“ Aunt Camilla,” began Pauline, “ what 
do you think of asking Aunt Ella and 
Elsie to dine here on Thursday? We 
have no engagement, and perhaps they 
would come to #s, though they would not 
care to go anywhere else on their last 
evening.” 

“‘ Well, my dear, J Aad intended to hear 
the Jubilee singers ; and you had said you 
would like it too. We have seena good 
deal of your aunt. But, of course, I am 
only too glad. Suppose we do invite 

/them. Sir Hugh as well? He usually 
goes where they do. And his mother? 
Make it pieasant if we do have them, love : 
1 fancy these young people like to be to- 
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gether, don’t they? I imagined some- 
thing of the kind.” (Poor Tom !) 

“Qh, they are gone, you say,” contin- 
ued Mrs. Wyndham, all unconsciously. 
“Oh!” She paused. “If youthink they 
would care to be asked— if they would 
really dike to come — by all means let us 
ask them. But Thursday! That is to- 
morrow. My blue dress was only to come 
home to-morrow, which, of course, means 
it won’t. Well, I suppose I can wear 
some other thing; but, really, Lady Cal- 
verley has never seen me in anything 
nice.” 

“ Never mind, Aunt Camilla,” said Tom, 
from the corner of the sofa, to which he 
had retreated, whilst his sister fought the 
battle. “Aunt Ella can’t contend with 
you in that respect. She goes about a 
perfect tramp when she is at Gourloch, 
and I have never seen her out of one 
gown since she came to London!” 

“Tam sure she was elegance itself to- 

day.” 
“ That’s it —that’s the very one! She 
went straight to a shop and bought it 
when she first came up, and it has been 
on every day since.” 

“ My dear Tom, a shop /” simpered his 
aunt. 

“ Well?” 

“We don’t get such things in shops /” 

“ Where do you get them, then?” asked 
simple Tom. 

“At our dressmakers’, They devise 
them for us. They arrange them to suit 
our styles —our complexions. For me, a 
blonde, they would suggest blue; for 
Pauline, rose-color or amber, or @: 

“ White,” said Tom. “ Pauline looks 
best of all in white. It suits her —her 
mind, I think. Eh?” 

This was beyond his aunt, however. 

“ But, I say,” continued he, resuming his 
careless tone, “did you think of having — 
ah—anybody on Thursday? I should 
like to know beforehand, in case I am 
asked anywhere else.” 

“Certainly, you must. Well, Thursday 

hen—that is to-morrow. It is rather 
short notice. How are we to get an an- 
swer, and how can we have any one to meet 
them?” 

“ That we cannot,” cried Pauline, 
eagerly. They could not expect it, Aunt 
Camilla. And I am quite sure they — we 
should all prefer being without strangers ; 
don’t you think so, Tom?” 

“ Yes,” muttered Tom; “of course.” 

“If that is to be the way, it is quite 
easy, then,” said Mrs. Wyndham. “ Shall 
I send, or shall we go there?” 
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“Let us go, and atonce,” replied Pau- 
line. “They cannot be out at this early 
hour; and if they are, we will leave the note. 
Shall I write it from you, Aunt Camilla, 
and shall I ask them to come in their trav- 
elling apparel, so that anything you have 
willdo? We will agree to keep them in 
countenance.” 

Mrs. Wyndham was satisfied, and they 
set off. 

All went well; the ladies were at home, 
and the invitation, given as it was face to 
face, was perforce accepted. A little hes- 
itation, a lurking reluctance, Pauline felt 
sure, Clung behind the mother’s smile, but 
about Elsie’s “ We will come ” there could 
be no two opinions. Her whole counte- 
nance glowed with animation. 

“Jt must be right for us,” communed 
Pauline with herself, “or she would never 
look like this. Now,” continued she, “my 
dear, charming little aunt, you are not 
going to get your way this time; you are 
not to be allowed to lay yourself under 
Aunt Marion’s Juggernaut car and be 
crushed! That is what you think you 
would like, I know. And that is what 
you have designed for Elsie; but, or else 
1 am mistaken, Elsie does not design this 
for herself. If she likes Hugh,” argued 
Pauline, “she won’t have Tom. If she 
likes Tom, she ought not to be made to 
take Hugh. Made to take! Nonsense! 


Aunt Ella would never say a word; but 
Hugh will be asked there, and praised, 
and petted, —and then he is really nice, 
and good, and kind; and she pities him; 


and, above all, he is always there. She is 
a tender-hearted little thing; and if Tom 
says nothing —— Ah! she could be cruel 
enough to him once!” 

But for this was Pauline the one to 
blame her? I think she had never felt 
more kindly towards Elsie than at that 
moment. I think, in her inmost soul, 
she marvelled not at that cruelty. She 
marvelled only that one who had once 
hearkened to the subtle sweetness of 
his voice, could ever listen to another! 
—that Blundell could be forgotten for 
Tom! 

True, it had been but the fancy of the 
moment, the passing pang wherewith wom- 
anhood is born; the child’s awakening to 
her power and to her weakness, to her 
knowledge of happiness and sorrow. 

It had not mattered much who had 
taught the lesson. Elsie had suffered and 
forgiven ; and of all that had passed there 
remained but this, the fixed resolution 
never again to betray by word or look the 
unsought secrets of her heart. 
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Something of this Pauline began to sus- 
pect, and it yielded anew hope for her 
brother. 

She alone understood, and held the way- 
ward girl blameless, when smiles and 
frowns, clouds and sunshine, kindness and 
coldness, alternated so swiftly that the 
most long-suffering of the other three was 
annoyed and perplexed. 

Of one idea possessed, Elsie heeded 
nothing, so:long as her stronghold was 
safe. Hugh should not know, Tom should 
not know, none of them should know, 
whom it was she loved, or whether she 
loved at all, until she was asked — until 
the very words were spoken! She had 
been bitten, but the extent of her wound 
had never been told, and only one guessed 
there was a scar. 

That one was Pauline. 

Thursday was one of the hottest days of 
the year; and Tom and his sister stood on 
the balcony of their aunt’s house, to wait 
the arrival of their guests. 

Lady Calverley was late, of course. 

“She has not got the clocks here half 
an hour fast, you know,” jested Tom. He 
was shaking with excitement and nervous 
tremor. “Do you remember that, Pau- 
line? That great ticker in the hall that 
every One was supposed to go by, and that 
nobody did? She ought toask the people 
at the hotel to be kind enough to cheat 
her! Or,” with sudden dread, “do you 
think they can’t be coming ?” 

Pauline reassured him. She had seen 
her aunt in the afternoon, had been with 
them in the park, and certainly, at that 
time, there had been no idea of throwing 
up the engagement. 

If by any chance they did not come —— 
Ah! there they were! 

Those were Elsie’s forget-me-not rib- 
bons! She had not made a fashionable 
fright of herself for travelling, on this oc- 
casion ; she had kept out one of her pretty 
evening dresses. 

This to an experienced eye meant some- 
thing, meant well for Tom. Poor Tom! 
he had bought a penny rose for his but- 
ton-hole! He never spoke when the car- 
riage stopped. He ran down hurriedly, 
and brought them in. Then he stood by 
his aunt’s chair, talking to her, till dinner 
was announced. 

That Lady Calverley was not at her ease 
was tolerably evident. 

Tom had been an early darling; and 
that she should ever be trying to treat him 
as a young man to be kept at a distance, 
or even as a mere nephew, would once 
have seemed a thing impossible. 
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How square, and broad, and strong he 
towered over her head ! 

How handsome the poor boy looked! 
What a light shone in his fine brown eyes ! 

No one was more alive to the beauty of 
a fine eye than she; even Mrs. Wyndham 
was not more susceptible on the point of 
good looks than was Lady Calverley. 

That the hair on the top of her other 
nephew’s head was growing thin, had been 
a positive grievance ever since it came be- 
neath her notice; and, as her daughter’s 
future husband, she had long resented the 
slope of his shoulders ! 

In Dover Street, she had tormented 
herself by secret comparisons between 
him and Tom; but she had never, until 
this night, perceived the extent of the 
latter’s superiority. 

She fidgeted in her chair, wishing her- 
self anywhere but where she was. Then 
she called to mind where she might hope 
to be at that hour on the morrow, and en- 
deavored to endure what she could not 
avoid. 

If Elsie had only allowed her to send 
an.excuse! It would have been true, per- 
fectly true ; she was so tired that she was 
nearly worn out, and so was Elsie. They 


were to make an early start, and Mrs. 
Wyndham could not have taken offence. 
But Elsie had been so — foolish. 

Elsie had, in fact, far from pressing her 
mother to go, willingly agreed to make her 


excuses —but in person! Certainly she 
should not stay away without a reason; 
why should she? And as to this there 
could be no reply, there remained nothing 
for it but that both should go. To have 
let Elsie go alone would have been sheer 
madness ! 

The more she looked at Tom the more 
she shuddered at the idea — the more she 
framed apologies for being there at all, to 
be presented to her sister-in-law when the 
misdemeanor should come to light. 

“My dear Marion,” she imagined her- 
self saying, “ you must allow that the con- 
venances of society almost compelled us 
to accept! You yourself would have seen 
the necessity had you been there. And 
really there was no result!” (How de- 
wae she hoped there would be none!) 
“They met as ordinary relations; Tom 
made no attempt to speak to her.” (Cer- 
tainly not, at present.) “We had a nice 
cheerful evening” (things might brighten 
before it was over), “and I am really glad 
we went.” Into which extraordinary 
statement she contrived to interpret the 
joy she anticipated when all should be 
over 
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.Glad! Ay, she would be right glad 
when she found herself safel seated in 
the carriage again! She would be gladder 
still to be fairly on her way to Calverley! 

Then, when Hugh had at last declared 
himself, —when suspense, concealment, 
and mystery were happily at an end,— 
then she would write the kindest, warm- 
est letter to her dear Pauline, in which 
Tom should have his message — his hearty 
welcome —stop! What is this? She is 
delivering it already ! 

They are on their way down-stairs ; and 
with her hand upon his arm, she is whis- 
pering, “ You have not said when we are 
to see you in the north, Tom? It is al- 
ways coming ‘ home,’ you know, when you 
come to us.’ 

Here was the first kind word she had 
addressed to him since the change began. 

“T shall have a fortnight in July, thank 
you,” said he. 

“A fortnight! You used to come to us 
for months / Are they so barbarous as to 
give you only one fortnight? ” 

He smiled. 

“That cannot be, Tom! It is quite 
ridiculous ! Your uncle must make a point 
of it.” 

She was really astonished, horrified ; 
she was genuinely sorry for him; she was 
only not sorry for herself. (“ Even Mar- 
ion,” she reflected, “could not expect 
me to refuse him that one fortnight; and 
perhaps, indeed certainly, all must be 
quietly settled before that time. Knowing 
everything, it will then be his own choice 
whether or not he comes at all.”) 

She did not know herself what to wish 
in the matter. She yearned over the boy, 
and felt as though she had no right to 
yearn. She was certainly to be felt for. 
It is so hard to steer between the Scylla 
of love and the Charybdis of fear, and 
this for a woman who was “ not bright.” 

“‘ My dear Tom, it is too absurd!” 

“It is as much as any of us have, Aunt 
Ella.” 

“But you- used to come to us for 
months!” 

“ When I was at Oxford.” 

* At Oxford! And do you mean to say 
that you really have to work harder now 
than when you were at Oxford? I am 
sure you cannot mean that, Tom: I have 
heard of young men &i/ling themselves 
with study over and over again, but I 
never thought it was to go on all their 
lives. Did you, Mrs. Wyndham?” 

“ We don’t kill ourselves with study, cer- 
»’ replied Tom, with a laugh. “ You 


tainly, 
need not be alarmed for me, Aunt Ca- 
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milla.” She had turned to him in real 
concern. “I don’t look like being killed, 
do I?” 

Yet they might have seen, had they 
chosen, that his plate went away almost 
untouched. . 

This passage-atarms over, “Tom,” 
cried his other aunt, “did you ask Mr. 
Chadleigh about those tickets? Now, 
you sad, forgetful fellow, I am sure you 
forgot! Did you forget?” 

He started. 

“ Tickets! —I—I—— What in the 
world are you talking about, ma’am? 
What tickets ?” 

“The tickets Mr. Chadleigh spoke to 
you about, you know. He said he could 
get them for us.” 

He regarded her earnestly. 

The offer had been his own; he had 
vouched for the production of the said 
tickets, and had been full of the scheme, 
for Elsie had been included in it. 

As soon as their departure had been 
fixed for so early a date as to preclude the 
possibility of her acceptance, the project 
had collapsed, ‘and had entirely vanished 
from his memory. 

He owned his fault, and’ promised 
amendment, hastily. He was exceedingly 
attentive to both his aunts, but he was not 
punctitious in his duties as a host. He 
. neglected the younger ladies, not address- 
ing his cousin once during the meal. 

hen she spoke to others, when her 
head was averted, his look was upon her, 
but it was withdrawn ere there was a 
chance of their eyes meeting. 

Elsie was not herself either. ‘She was, 
she averred, too tired to speak; too tired 
to eat; too hot, and tired, and cross about 
going away, to care for anything. Tom’s 
head just moved at the last declaration; 
it almost seemed as if he were going to 
speak to her, but he did not. 

She and Pauline went off arm in arm 
when dinner was..over, with many protes- 
tations of affection on the part of the little 
one. Dear Pauline! She was going to 
leave Pauline so soon! She did not like 
leaving her Pauline at all! She would 
make the evening as long as ever, ever, 
ever she could! 

“ Out of doors?” suggested Pauline. 

“Qh, delightful! In the gardens. Mam- 
ma, we are going to the gardens in the 
square. Pauline says we can’get out this 
way, and it is so hot in the house. Oh, 
these beautiful gardens! Look at that 
pink horse-chestnut covered with blos- 
soms! And look at those lilacs, and that 
may, and syringa! This little gate is 
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oo Pauline; how shall we open 
it ” 

“Tom has the key,” said her cousin. 
T will fetch it.” 

She did — and him. 

Mrs. Wyndham, as we know, is not so 
fond of evening strolls as her niece is, but 
she will join them by-and-by. She will be 
found in the drawing-room if wanted. 
They will, she is sure, rejoice to be rid of 
her for a little while. 

Says Pauline, “ Now, Aunt Ella, I am 
going to show you mzy seat.” 

Aunt Ella. “Come, Elsie, and see Pau- 
line’s seat.” , 

Pauline, with boldness. “Go away, 
Elsie, I don’t want you. Go away with 
Tom as you used to do, and leave us two 
together. Good-bye.” 

Aunt Ella. “But, my dear, she does 
not want to go; she has had walking 
enough for to-day. She is tired. She 
will not be fit for her journey.” 

Pauline. “Then she need not walk. 
She can go and find aseat. But she is 
not coming with me/ I want to havea 
nice long talk with you alone; we have 
not had one since we met. Take her 
away, Tom.” 

“ Will you come, Elsie ?” 

His faltering voice proclaimed how little 
he expected that she would. He turned 
away as he spoke, as if he would prevent 
an answer. He did not even look at her. 

Nevertheless she went. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE TRIAL OF JESUS CHRIST. 


MEN have too much forgotten that the 
central event in history assumed the form 
of a judicial trial. The prodigious influ- 
ence of the life and personality of Jesus 
of Nazareth is admitted by all. And his 
tragical death, early and passionately ac- 
cepted ‘by Christianity as the significant 
fact of his career, has become more than 
any other incident the starting-point of 
modern history —his fomb, as Lamartine 
put it, was the grave of the old world and 
the cradle of the new. But that memo- 
rable transaction was the execution of a 
capital sentence, proceeding upon a two- 
fold criminal trial—upon one process 
conducted according to Hebrew and one 
according to Roman law. 

In its judicial aspect, as in some others, 
it is peculiar — perhaps unique. There 
have been many judicial tragedies record- 
ed in history. Capital trials, like those of 
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Socrates, of King Charles of England, 
and of Mary of Scotland, have always had 
a fascination for men. And this trial has 
impressed and attracted the world more 
than any or all of these. But I wish to 
oint out that it has in addition a purely 
egal interest which no one of them pos- 
sesses. By common consent of lawyers, 
the most august of all jurisprudences is 
that of ancient Rome. But perhaps the 
most peculiar of all jurisprudences, and in 
the eyes of Christendom the most vener- 
able as well as peculiar, is that of the Jew- 
ish commonwealth. Now when_ these 
two famous and diverse systems happen 
for one moment to meet, the investigation 
of the transaction from a legal point of 
view is necessarily interesting. And when 
the two systems meet in the most striking 
and influential event that has ever hap- 
pened, its investigation becomes not only 
interesting but important. It becomes, 
probably, the most interesting isolated 
problem which historical jurisprudence 
can present. 

The questions, for example, are at once 
raised, Were there two trials or only one? 
Was the second a mere review of the first, 
or was the first a mere preliminary to the 
second? Were the forms, in the one case 
of Hebrew, in the other of Roman, law, 
observed, or attempted to be observed? 
And was there in either case an attempt, 
with or without form, to attain substantial 
justice? Again, were the charges pre- 
ferred before the Hebrew and Roman tri- 
bunals the same? What was the crime for 
which the accused died? Was the decision 
in either case right in form, and attained by 
steps in conformity with the process bind- 
ing or observed at the time? And was it 
right in substance —ze., was it in con- 
formity with the Hebrew law, or the Ro- 
man law, as those laws then stood ? 

These questions of law proceed of course 
upon an assumed history of fact. The his- 
tory is abundantly familiar ; and, fortunate- 
ly, there is no special necessity that we 
should commence this inquiry by an exam- 
ination of the sources. Menare not agreed 
how far back they can exactly trace the 
three earlier Gospels on the one hand, or 
the later Gospel of Johnonthe other. But 
the detail, verisimilitude, and authoritative 
calm of these documents impress the 
reader with a sense of the closest prox- 
imity to the life whose course is narrated. 
And they have no competitors. A few 
words in Tacitus, a disputed sentence or 
two in Josephus, occasional execrations 
scattered throughout .the Talmud — these 
and such as these are the outside refer- 
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ences to a career which burned itself in 
detail into the hearts of a generation of 
surviving disciples, and thence into the 
imagination of the world; and which, no 
doubt generally represented in these rec- 
ords as it was originally conceived, is there 
represented with extraordinary lifelike. 
ness and passive power. To some readers 
it will appear a singular advantage that in 
the documents on this special:subject there 
is no reference to miracle. In none of the 
four records of the trial is there (after the 
first arrest) any touch of the supernatural 
in that sense of the word. The whole 
narrative of external fact might have been 
told of any morning’s work of the Sanhe- 
drin, of any forenoon condemnation by 
the procurator. We may not indeed 
stretch this too far. The judicial narra- 
tive, unbroken by actual portent or marvel, 
maintains in each Gospel the same tone of 
supernatural consciousness which in pre- 
vious pages, apparently without surprise 
or break or sense of effort, passes into 
actual external miracle. Yet it remains 
true that in the fragment of fourfold his- 
tory with which we at present deal, there 
is nothing which the most determined 
enemy of the supernatural needs as such 
to regard even with suspicion. In truth 
the incidents of the trial are most natural 
and probable, and in so far as the four 
traditions agree there seems no excuse for 
doubting the history. Of-course the four 
do not agree minutely here any more than 
in other parts of the narrative. The ver- 
bal variations of utterances reported in the 
Gospels warn us to expect similar varia- 
tions in the narration of facts. And ac- 
cordingly we find such variations in the 
present case; some of them more than 
usually puzzling, and perhaps incapable of 
reconciliation. Yet, as we shall see, they 
do not seriously vary the legal problem; 
and the fourfold independence of the nar- 
ratives by no means tends to make us 
doubt the truth of the history which they 
contain. Indeed, we may at once confess 
that the basis of fact on which we are to 
discuss the legal question before us is ex- 
ceptionally clear, simple, and satisfactory. 
The sources of the law, on the other hand, 
may in each case require some preliminary 
remarks. 


I.— THE HEBREW TRIAL. 


ALL readers know that the Hebrew 
commonwealth, and the institutions which 
regulated it, were pervaded by a deep sen- 
timent of justice, righteousness, and law. 
But all are not aware of the extent to which 
that sentiment, and its characteristic max- 
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im, “ Thou shalt do no unrighteousness in 
judgment,” were developed in the later 
history of the people. In the more an- 
cient part of the traditions of the fathers 
we read, “ When a judge decides not ac- 
cording to truth, he makes the majesty of 
God to depart from Israel. But if he 
judges according to truth, were it only for 
one hour, it is as if he established the 
whole world, for it is in judgment that the 
divine presence in Israel has its habita- 
tion.” It has recently been pointed out to 
English readers, that that whole vast later 
literature of the Jews which we call the 
Talmud is “emphatically a corpus juris 
—a cyclopedia of all law,” which may 
best be judged by analogy and comparison 
with other legal codes, more especially 
with that of Rome and its commentaries. 
It contains many other things, but this is 
its basis. And what is more important 
for us to notice is that this legal basis is 
the older part. The whole Talmud con- 
sists of forty folios —a mass of discussion, 
illustration, and commentary. But the 
central part of it, which is comprised in 
twelve volumes, is called the Mishna. 
And the Mishna is nearly wholly law.* It 
was indeed of old translated as the second 
or oral law—the devrépwors—a detailed 
traditional commentary on the law of, 
Moses, to which it professed complete 


subjection while practically superseding it 
as a code.t Mr. Deutsch, in striving to 
give English readers an idea of the multi- 
plicity and confusion of the Talmud, likens 
it to Hansard: “the Parliamentary discus- 
sions or episodes answering to the Gemara 
or general commentary, while the bills or 


acts are called the Mishna.” The dis- 
tinction of course is, that in Hansard the 
legislative acts are the result and termina- 
tion of the discussions, while in the Tal- 
mud the Mishna or law is the older portion 
and the starting-point. Accordingly, while 
portions of the general Talmud commen- 
tary did not come into existence for cen- 
turies after the introduction of Christianity, 
the Mishna or central portion is snacteley 
admitted to have been compiled by Rabbi 


pew are made from the 


* The quotations in this 
Surenhusius (Amsterdam, 


edition of the Mishna by 
1672) ; and especially from the chapter or tractate “‘ De 
Synedriis,” in the fourth of its twelve volumes. I ac- 
cept the Latin translation of the editor, and have only 
occasionally verified a word of the original. 

t The Mishna (De Synedriis, x. 3) lays down the 
general principle, ‘“‘Gravius peccatur circa verba 
scribarum, quam verba legis.” As an enthusiastic 
and recei:t transiator paraphrases it, ‘‘ He who teaches 
against the Pentateuch is not condemned to death, for 
all men know the Bible. But if he teaches against the 
doctors, he is condemned.” — Rabbinowicz,. Légis/a- 
tion Criminelle du Talmud. Paris. 
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Judah, somewhere about A.D. 200. But it 
was compiled as an oral law which had 
been growing in use and authority ever 
since the return of the nation from Baby- 
lon—as a “brief abstract of about eight 
hundred years’ legal production.” Hence, 
modern Jewish writers refer to it without 
hesitation as including the code of crimi- 
nal law which was in existence at the date 
of the high-priestship of Annas and Caia- 
phas. Of course this cannot be matter of 
demonstration in the case of all portions 
of a book which was not finally reduced to 
writing until two centuries had passed. 
But the evidence shows that the develop- 
ment of the Mishna in this special direc- 
tion was exceptionally early and strong. 
Its earliest period coincided with the time 
of “the men of the great synagogue,” 
stretching from the return from the cap- 
tivity to about B.c. 220. Their work has 
been summed up in the leading aphorism 
of the “ Pirke Avoth,” which runs, “ Be 
cautious and slow in judgment, send forth 
many disciples, and make a fence round 
the law.”* And this age, which incul- 
cated caution in judicial action before all 
other things, was succeeded by the so- 
called age of “the Sanhedrin,” which for 
the next four hundred years worked out 
that caution in detail. In nothing is the 
Mishna more express than in the con- 
trast recognized at this early time between 
civil and criminal proceedings — judgments 
“of money” and judgments “of the life.” 
Even with regard to the former, their 
rules strike the modern legal mind as lean- 
ing to the side of pedantic caution. But 
with regard to criminal, and especially to 
capital cases, there can be no doubt that 
long before the time of Jesus the value set 
by the law upon the life of a Hebrew cit- 
izen had led to extraordinary precautions. 
What have been called the four great rules 
of their criminal jurisprudence — “ strict- 
ness in the accusation, publicity in the 
discussion, full freedom granted to the 
accused, and assurance against all dangers 
or errors of testimony” ¢—are carried 
out even in the Mishna in minute and 
scrupulous rules, leaning almost ostenta- 
tiously in every point to the side of the 
accused, and having force most of all in 
the case of a trial for life. Indeed so far 
does this go, that modern Jews have been 
disposed to represent capital punishment 


* Mishna, Capita Patrum, i. 1. The same 
dence is observed in the chief saying of their great 
representative, Simon the Just, “‘On three things 
stands the world — on /aw,on worship, and on charity.” 
— Cap, Patrum, i. 2. : 

t Salvador, Inst. de Moise, i. 365. 
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as abhorrent to the whole genius of He- 
brew jurisprudence. We read in the oral 
law the saying of Eleazar the son of Aza- 
rias, that “the Sanhedrin which so often 
as once in seven years condemns a man to 
death, is a slaughter-house.” * And more 
startling still, when we remember the He- 
brew dread of all anthropomorphism in 
speaking of the Divine, is that terrible 
sentence of Rabbi Meir, “ What doth God 
say (if one may speak of God after the 
manner of men) when a malefactor suffers 
the anguish due to hiscrime? He says, 
My head and my limbs are pained. And 
if he so speaks of the suffering of the 
guilty, what must he utter when the right- 
eous is condemned?” ¢ And so, to save 
the innocent blood, to hedge round and 
shelter the sacred house of life, rule after 
rule was laid down in successive lines of 
circumvallation, and presumptions in favor 
of the accused were accumulated, until a 
false conviction became almost impossible. 

The question whether the Hebrew trial 
was according to their own rules of law 
has perhaps not been exhaustively consid- 
ered by any one writer, though it has been 
touched upon by many. The most cele- 
brated discussion upon it was raised by a 
learned Spanish, Jew, M. Salvador, who 
in 1822, in the first edition of a work since 
twice republished under the title of “ zs- 
toire des Institutions de Moise,” } gave 
two excellent chapters on the penal law of 
the later Jews and on their administra- 
tion of justice, and followed them up by a 
dissertation to show that the jugement 
de Fésus was according to law. He ad- 
mitted the facts as stated in the Gospels, 
and founded on the law as stated in the 
Mishna; and from these sources pro- 
fessed to prove that while the result may 
have been unfortunate if Jesus was really 
the Messiah, the process followed and the 
result arrived at were.alike necessary, if 
the tribunal adhered to its own law. Sal- 
vador was answered in a brilliant treatise 
by a distinguished member of the French 
bar, M. Dupin (aizé). He, however (like 
an able American writer, Mr. Greenleaf), 
devoted himself rather to the substantial 
injustice of the trial than to its form ac- 
cording to the jurisprudence concerned ; 
andin the third edition of his “ Institu- 
tions,” published in 1862, Salvador main- 
tains and reprints the whole positions 
originally laid down. His argument falls 
short however on the most essential points, 


* Mishna, Treatise Makhoth. 

t Mishna, De Synedriis, vi. 5. 

+ The third edition, in two volumes (Michel Lévy 
Fréres, Paris), is that here quoted. 





so obviously, that it cannot be made the 
basis of discussion. I propose therefore 
to treat the question anew, going directly 
to the sources of fact and law, and refer- 
ring occasionally to Salvador as to other 
writers. 


On a Thursday night in that month of 
March, the Thursday towards the end of 
the passover week, unquestionably took 
place the avrest—the first step before 
most modern trials. The question has 
been raised whether the arrest was legal. 
There is no reason to doubt that it was by 
authority of the high priest ; and the addi- 
tion of a Roman sfeira to the officers of 
the temple must have been procured by 
Jewish authority, and thus tends rather to 
favor legality. But was arrest before trial 
at all lawful by Jewish law? It seems 
not to have been so unless resistance or 
escape was apprehended, In this case 
no escape was intended, but resistance, 
though not intended, was looked for; and 
the lawfulness of the arrest really turns on 
the question whether it was to be the 
preface to a regular trial or not. If so the 
legal course after it was that followed a 
little later by the captors of Peter and 
John, who “put them in ward until the 
next day, because it was now eventide.” 
It was to be otherwise here. 

An examination by night, followed the 
arrest. Jesus was first led by his armed 
escort to the presence of Annas, by far 
the most influential member of the Sanhe- 
drin. For in that body there now sat no 
less than five of his sons, all of whom 
either had held or were in a few years to 
hold the supreme dignity of high priest. 


The old man had exercised that great . 


office twenty _— before, and had per- 
haps, in the absence of the Roman gov- 
ernor,* stretched his powers, as his son 
afterwards did, to the extent of carrying 
out capital sentences. At all events, the 
indignant procurator insisted on his re- 
moval from office; but though Annas 
—_ a formal consent, he merely trans- 
erred the chair of the great council to the 
younger members of his family.¢ It was 
now held by his energetic son-in-law 
Caiaphas, the aged head of the house 
remaining, in the estimation of orthodox 
Jews, the de jure high priest. By Annas 
Jesus was sent bound to Caiaphas, per- 


* Valerius Gratus, Pilate’s predecessor. See Jose- 
phus, Antiq. xviii. 2. 1, and xx. g. 1. 

+ ‘Like flies on a sore,’ was the comment of the em 

ror Tiberius on the rapid succession in which one 
high priest after another alighted upon Jerusalem 





during his reign. 
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haps only to another department of the 
sacerdotal palace. But before one or 
other of these princes of the Church the 
accused was certainly subjected to a pre- 
liminary investigation before -_ wit- 
nesses were called. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to decide whether this examination 
by “the high priest,” recorded by John 
dome, was made by Annas or by Caia- 
phas *—so difficult that it is fortunate 
that scarcely any legal question turns upon 
the point. The chief result of our decision 
of it is, that if the examination detailed by 
John took place before Annas, it was sep- 
arated by an interval of place, and also of 
time, from the subsequent proceedings be- 
fore Caiaphas. In that case it is more 
probable that the examination of witnesses, 
the confession, and condemnation which 
took place before the younger and titular 
high priest were somewhat later in the 
night, or even towards morning, and fol- 
lowed the form and order of a regular pub- 
lic trial. If, on the other hand, Annas at 
once sent on the prisoner to Caiaphas, and 
if the examination recorded was by the 
latter, it may have been immediately fol- 
lowed by the production of witnesses, and 
by the adjuration and condemnation; and 
in this case it is likely that a considerable 
interval succeeded these proceedings be- 
fore a formal or public meeting of council 
in the morning confirmed the informal con- 
demnation of the night. But the main 
point with regard to the high priest's ex- 
amination is independent of the question 
who the examiner was. It appears in 
any case to have been wholly illegal. In 
some countries — in France, for example, 
and in Scotland —the accused is led be- 
fore a magistrate, and subjected to official 
interrogatories before he is remitted to his 
public trial. In others, and in the He- 
brew law, it is not so. It was there the 
right of the accused to be free from all 
such personal investigation until he was 
brought for trial before his congregated 
brethren.t This rule of publicity seems 
to have been derived from principles both 
as to judges and witnesses. “Be not a 
sole judge,” was one of the most famous 


Z 

* It depends partly on whether the word G7éorecAev 
in John xviii. 24, means “‘ sent’? or “had sent.’”? See 
os - discussion of it in Andrews’ “ Life of our 

ord. 

+ Dupin objects that Annas was not a magistrate, 
and certainly that would add to the irregularity of 
interrogating the accused. 

+ “Un principe perpétuellement reproduit dans les 
écritures hébraiques, résume déja les deux conditions 
de Publicité et de liberté. On ne soumettait pas 
?homme accusé & des interrogatoires occultes, o& dans 
sen trouble Pinnocent peut fournir des armes mortels 
Contre lui.”” — Salvador’s Inst., i. 366. 


‘of his great o 
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aphorisms, “for there is no sole judge but 
One.” * Still more clear was it, not from 
the Mishna only, but from the Pentateuch, 
that there was to be no such thing asa 
sole witness ; and that the “ two or three 
witnesses ” at whose mouth every matter 
must be established must appear publicly 
to give their testimony.t Their deposition 
was the beginning of every proceeding; 
and until it was publicly given against a 
man, he was held to be in the judgment of 
law not merely innocent, but scarcely ac- 
cused. It is this principle which gives 
the fullest explanation of the answers of 
Jesus of Nazareth to the midnight ques- 
tions of the high priest. The ecclesiatical 
magistrate, probably sitting privately, and 
certainly before witnesses were Called, 
asked Jesus of his disciples and of his doc- 
trine. 

“ Jesus answered him, I spake openly to 


-the world ; I ever taught in the synagogue, 


and in the temple, whither the Jews always 
resort; and in secret have I said nothing.t 
Why askest thou me? ask them which 
heard me, what I have said unto them: 
behold, they know what I said.” 

It was in every word the voice of pure 
Hebrew justice, founding upon the broad 
principle of their judicial procedure, and 
recalling an — judge to the first dut 

ce. But, as one who stud- 
ied that nation in older times observed, 
“When a vile man is exalted, the wicked 
walk on every side” around him; and 
when the accused had thus claimed his 
rights, one of the officers of court — a class 
usually specially alive to the observance of 
form and of that alone —“ struck Jesus 
with the palm of his hand, saying, Answer- 
est thou the high priestso?” The reply 
of Jesus is exceedingly striking. In it he 
again resolutely took his stand on the plat- 
form of the legal rights of a Hebrew —a 
ground from which he afterwards no doubt 
rose to a higher, but which he certainl 
never abandoned : “ If I have spoken evil, 
bear witness of the evil: but if well, why 
smitest thou me?” 

The words are no doubt a protest for 
freedom of speech and liberty to the ac- 
cused. But they appeal again to the same 


* Mishna, Pirke Avoth, iv. 8. 

t+ Deut. xix. 15-18. 

¢ These words recall a very curious provision of the 
Mishna (De Synedriis, vii. 10) as td the mesith, or 
private ‘‘seductor —z. ¢., daicus seducens laicum”’ —a 
phrase which is, no doubt, translated in the Gospel 
words ‘‘ deceiver of the people.” In the case of such 
a one, who says privately, “‘ Let us go after other gods,” 
the rule as to laying no snares for the accused was 
superseded. The person attempted to be seduced 
might profess to acquiesce, and so hide other witnesses 
to overhear the meszth, and testify against him. 
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principle of the Hebrew law—that by 
which witnesses took upon themselves the 
whole burden of responsibility, and espec- 
ially the whole initiative, of every accusa- 
tion, even as they were obliged to appear 
at the close, and with their own hands to 
hurl the stones. And the renewed protest 
was so far effectual. For now the wit- 
nesses came forward, or, at least, they 
were summoned to bear their testimony ; 
and only when they came forward can a 
formal trial be said to have commenced. 

But did all this not take place by night? 
And was a trial by night legal? 

On the question of fact, it is well known 
that the four Evangelists give a confused 
account of what took place. Matthew and 
Mark, omitting the seemingly private in- 
terrogation of which we have already 
spoken, distinctly narrate a double and very 
striking trial by night — first by witnesses, 
and then by an attempt to obtain a con- 
fession; but all before the high priest, 
the scribes, and the elders, to whom Mark 
adds, “all the chief priests.” Their narra- 
tive reads as if the first part of this trial 
might have taken place almost as soon as 
the prisoner was brought from the Mount 
of Olives. At all events, in their narrative 
it took place by night, while in the morn- 
ing there was a second and separate “ con- 
sultation” of a similar, but seemingly 
larger and more authoritative meeting.* 


John, on the other hand, narrates the in- 
terrogation by the high priest, the transfer 
from Annas to Caiaphas, and the delivery 
to Pilate in the morning, but does not al- 
lude to any trial before the council. 
These two representations, though not 
contradictory, are unsatisfactory and in- 


consistent; and the tradition of Luke, 
which differs from both, completes the 
confusion, but helps us to a result. He 
omits the earlier part of the alleged trial 
—the interrogation of witnesses; but 
narrates the confession and condemnation 
as at one meeting of the council, which 
took place “as soon as it was day,” and 
after which the whole multitude “led him 
to Pilate.” Putting all these representa- 
tions together, there was no difficulty in 
arriving at the order of the historical trans- 
actions, though there will always be insu- 
perable difficulty to those who insist on 
their legal validity and regularity. The 
visit to Annas and the transfer to Caiaphas 
came first, with the interrogation of the 


* Bynzus (De Morte Christi) holds a second trial in 
the morning. But the view (recently repeated by Dr. 
Farrar), that Luke narrates a different scene from that 
given in nearly the same words by the early Evan- 
gelists, is scarcely tenable, 
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accused by one or other of the high 
priests. About this earlier hour certainly 
took place the denial of Peter related by 
all the Evangelists, while some time must 
have been consumed in sending for wit- 
nesses and summoning either the whole 
council or its members. That the whole 
council did not meet at night is unques- 
tionable: that a certain number of them 
were present by night with Caiaphas is 
equally clear. Assuming that there was a 
final and formal meeting of the whole San- 
hedrin at its usual morninig hour, it is 
barely possible that the vivid scene of the 
adjuration, confession, and sentence took 
place before it. But it is much more 
likely on the evidence that it took place 
earlier, when a considerable number, quite 
enough to be popularly called a council, 
were already assembled. And, in any case, 
it is certain that that still earlier transac- 
tion — the examination of witnesses and 
the deliberation on their evidence — must 
have taken place some time during the 
night. It will always remain doubtful 
whether this took place before a consider 
able meeting of the council or its com- 
mittee on the one hand, or before Caia- 
phas and a few of his friends on the other. 
Nor is it of much consequence. The con- 
fusion of representation is quite natural. 
For, according to all the rules of Hebrew 
law, such a transaction in the night was 
absolutely illegal, incapable of being val- 
idly transacted in either form, and incapa- 
ble of being reported so as to produce an 
impression of justice upon the minds of 
the people. 

The law is laid down in a passage of 
the Mishna,* which contrasts capital trials 
with questions of money. It is so strik- 
ing that the whole paragraph may be 
quoted, though it is with the concluding 
words that we have now to deal: — 


Money trials and trials for life have the 
same rules of inquiry and investigation. But 
they differ in procedure, in the following 
points. The former require only three, the 
latter three-and-twenty judges. In the former 
it matters not on which side the judges speak 
who give the first opinions: in the latter, 
those who are in favor of acquittal must speak 
first. In the former, a majority of one is 
always enough: in the latter, a majority of one 
is enough to acquit, but it requires a majority 
of two to condemn. In the former a decision 
may be quashed on review (for error) no mat- 
ter which way it has gone: in the latter a con- 
demnation may be quashed, but not an ac- 
quittal. In the former, disciples of the law 
present in the court may speak (as assessors) 


* Mishna, De Synedriis, iv. 1. 
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on either side : in the latter they may speak in 
favor of the accused, but not against him, In 
the former a judge who has indicated his 
opinion, no matter on which side, may change 
his mind : in the latter he who has given his 
voice for guilt may change his mind, but not 
he who has given his voice for acquittal. Zhe 
former (money trials) are commenced only in 
the daytime, but may be concluded after night- 
fall: the latter (capital trials) are commenced 
only in the daytime, and must also be concluded 
during the day. The former may be concluded 
by acquittal or condemnation on the day on 
which they have begun: the latter may be con- 
cluded on that day if there is a sentence of ac- 
quittal, but must be postponed to a second day if 
there is to be a condemnation. And for this 
reason capital trials are not held on the day be- 
fore a Sabbath or a Seast-day. 


The crucifixion of Jesus took place, as 
has scarcely ever been doubted, on the 
Friday, the day before a Sabbath which 
was also “an high day;” and the meeting 
of the council took place on the same Fri- 
day morning.* Such a meeting on sucha 
day was forbidden. If indeed it only met 
to register an acquittal, it was lawful. But 
if the court was unable at once to acquit, it 
was bound to “an Ope for at least four-and- 
twenty hours before meeting for final judg- 
ment, and such a final meeting could not be 
onthe Sabbath. The necessity of the ad- 
journment of a capital trial to secure the 
rights of the accused is shown very clearly 
by the detailed regulations of the Mishna: t¢ 


If a man is found innocent, the court ab- 
solves him. But if not, his judgment is put 
off to the following day. Meantime the judges 
meet together, and eating little meat, and 
drinking no wine during that whole day, they 
confer upon the cause.{ On the following 
morning they return into court [and vote over 
again, with the like precautions as before]. 
... If judgment is at last pronounced, they 
bring out the man sentenced, to stone him. 
The place of punishment is to be apart from 
the place of judgment (for it is said in Leviti- 
cus xxiv, 14, “ Bring the blasphemer without 
the camp”). In the mean time, an officer is 
to stand at the door of the court with a hand- 
kerchief in his hand; another, mounted on 
horseback, follows the procession so far, but 
halts at the farthest point where he can see 
the man with the handkerchief. [The judges 
remain sitting], and if any one offers himself 
to prove that the condemned man is innocent, 


* We thus escape, in our present investigation, the 
extremely difficult and famous questions whether the 
Friday was the 14th or 15th Nisan, and on which day 
of that week the passover was eaten. If the Friday 
was the 15th, it was the passover or feast-day, when 
it seems to have been unlawful to judge at all. — 
Mishna, Moed Katon, v. 2. 

Mishna, De Synedriis, v. 5, and vi. 1. 

+ “Beatus judex qui fermentat judicium suum.” — 

Gemara on Mishna, De Synedriis, c. 1. 
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he at the door waves the handkerthief, and 
the horseman instantly gallops after the con- 
demned and recalls him for his defence.* 


These regulations, taken not from the 
commentary on the oral law, but from the 
Mishna itself, probably existed in full de- 
tail during the high-priesthood of Caiaphas. 
There is no reason to doubt that at least 
the general rule, which prescribes adjourn- 
ing the trial from one day to another, 
bound the judges of Jesus of Nazareth. 
In no case was such a rule so absolutel 
necessary to justice, as where the accused, 
arrested after nightfall, had been put upon 
his trial by daybreak, without the least 
opportunity of summoning witnesses for 
his defence. But what the Gemara de- 
scribes as the atrocity of thus anticipating 
the day of death of the accused,t was ex- 
ceeded in open injustice by the earlier out- 
rage of commencing, and probably substan- 
tially concluding, the real trial under cloud 
of night. That would have been an intoler- 
able scandal even in the case of an ordi- 
nary civil suit. Such a suit could only be 
called and commenced during the day, 
though upon occasion it might be pro- 
longed after the shadows had fallen until 
a verdict were returned.{ But a grave 
criminal case — and certainly a capital case 
of crime — was to be begun, and resumed 
or continued, and finished, only in the light 
of day. And of all criminal cases, that a 
trial in which a son of Israel, acknowl- 
edged to be mighty in deed and word 
before all the people, was to be judged for 
his life — that such a trial should be begun 
and finished and sentence formally pro- 
nounced, between midnight and morning, 
was a violence done to the forms and rules 
of Hebrew law as well as to the principles 
of justice. And the circumstance that this 
huge blot is wholly ignored by Salvador § 
makes it very unnecessary to notice in 
detail his defence of other parts of the 
supposed formal judicial proceeding. 

Yet there can be no doubt that at some 
untimely hour, between Thursday night 
and Friday morning, the form and some- 


* A striking commentary on this graphic law will 
occur to English readers who remember the interposi~ 
tion of Daniel in the History of Susanna, verses 46 


and 49. 2 7 1 
t **Proferre diem morti damnati nefas_ est.’?’ — 


Mishna De Synedriis, iv. 1. - Note 8 by Cocceius. 

¢ Even this is forbidden by another text in the treatise 
‘* Nidah,”’ and the jurists have had to settle the ques- 
tion of their relative authority. 

§ He narrates the trial and condemnation as taking 
place before a full meeting of the Sanhedrin, and adds, 
(vol. i. 391), “* Le conseid se rassembla de nouveau dans 
la matinée du lendemain ou du surlendemain, comme 
la jurisprudence l’exigeait, pour confirmer la sentence 
ou l’annuler.” This is mere invention of the history. 
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what more than the form, of a trial by 
Hebrew law did take p!ace. The judges, 
unjust as they were, were men trained in 
that law of minute scruples and mighty 
sancfions ; and they would have felt it im- 
possible to dispense with process and form 
altogether. The last words we caught 
from Jesus were his demand for open 
accusation and trial: “Why askest thou 
me? ask them which heard me.” And 
we shall hear no further utterance until 
the close. For when this demand for 
public justice was met by a nocturnal trial, 
the accused declined. to take part in it. 
Meantime much was goingon. The mem- 
bers of the council present sought for 
witness against Jesus. Matthew says 
they sought for false witness. But even 
the former was a scandalous indecorum. 
Hebrew judges, as we have seen, were 
eminently counsel for the accused. And 
one of the strangest sights the world has 
ever seen must have been the adjuration 
or solemn address to the witnesses who 
came to speak against the life of Jesus, by 
the magistrate who had—no doubt with 
perfect sincerity — held it expedient that 
one man should die for the people. That 
form of adjuration or solemn appeal still 
exists in the body of the law.* It was 
the duty of the high priest to pronounce 
it to each witness in a capital case, and so 


to put them on oath. Who can measure 
the effect of its utterance by the sacred 
judge of Israel upon men who, while the 


words were uttered, were forced to gaze 
into the face of him whose life it guarded ? 


Forget not, O witness, that it is one thing 
to give evidence in a trial as to money, and 
another in a trial for life. In a money suit, if 
thy witness-bearing shall do wrong, money 
may repair that wrong. But in this trial for 
life, if thou sinnest, the blood of the accused, 
and the blood of his seed to the end of time, 
shall be imputed unto thee. ... Therefore 
was Adam created one man and alone, to teach 
thee, that if any witness shall destroy one soul 
out of Israel, he is held by the Scripture to be 
as if he had destroyed the world; and he who 
saves one such soul to be as if he had saved 
the world... . For a man, from one signet 
ring, may strike off many impressions, and all 
of them shall be exactly alike. But He, the 
King of the kings of kings, He the Holy and 
the Blessed, has struck off from His type of 
the first man the forms of all men that shall 
live ; yet so, that no one human being is wholly 
alike to any other. Wherefore let us think 
and believe that the whole world is created for 
a man [such as he whose life hangs on thy 
words]. 

* Mishna, De Synedriis, iv. 5. “Intro vocatis ter- 

forum incutiunt testibus.’”’ — ii. 6. 
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The Son of Man whose life was sur 
rounded by the law with this tremendous 
sanction stood silent before those wit 
nesses; and, whatever was the reason, 
their testimony was found _ ineffectual. 
What was the Hebrew law of evidence? 
The Talmud divides all oral evidence 
into— 

1. A vain testimony. 

2. A standing testimony. 

3. An adequate testimony ; or (perhaps) 
the testimony of them that agree together.* 

The evidence of the earlier witnesses 
who on that night were examined seems 
to have been set aside as belonging to the 
first class ; for a “vain testimony” was 
not even accepted provisionally, or re- 
tained until afterwards confirmed. A 
“standing testimony ” on the other hand, 
was admitted in the mean time and pro- 
visionally, but not held valid until con- 
firmed by others. To this intermediate 
rank attained the evidence of that witness 
who at length came forward to speak to 
the early utterance of Jesus about the 
destruction and rebuilding of the temple. 
And when following him another came, 
the question was at once raised whether 
the testimony of both did not amount to 
the third and complete order of evidence, 
known as “the testimony of them that 
agree together.” “ But neither so,” says 
Mark, using the exact technical term, 
“neither so did their witness agree to- 
gether.” ¢ This may undoubtedly have 
been a mere discrepancy in their narra- 
tion of facts. That discrepancy cannot 
have been great, according to our modern 
ideas.- For Mark gives the evidence of 
both in one indiscriminating sentence. 
And Matthew does the same in another 
sentence, slightly different. Neither of 
them makes any explicit distinction be- 
tween what the two witnesses said. Let 
us suppose that the discrepancy between 
the two (alleged by Mark) amounted only 
to this, that the one said, in Matthew’s 
phrase, “I am able to destroy the temple 
of God,” and the other “I qw#// destroy 
this temple.” It is by no means clear 
that even such a difference as this might 
not have been sufficient to nullify their 
testimony. For in a Hebrew criminal 
trial “the least discordance between the 
evidence of the witnesses was held to 
destroy its value;” } and this rule, like 


* Ibid., v. 3, 4. And see Lightfoot’s Hor. Heb., 
Mark xiv. 56. 

t Unless Mark, when he says their testimonies were 
oix ioat, means that they were not “adequate,” 
rather than not ** accordant.”’ 

+ Salvador’s Institutions, i. 373. 
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others, was pushed to that childish ex- 
treme which we now call Judaical. A 
mere verbal distinction may have some- 
times been a fatal objection in the mind 
of even such a judge as Caiaphas. But 
the evidence of men who are not reported 
to have said anything extreme, but whom 
the Evangelists, departing from their 
usual reserve, distinctly call “false wit- 
nesses,” * was probably reckless and inac- 
curate. And it is just possible that the 
variation between the reports of the two 
Evangelists covers not a mere verbal dis- 
tinction, but a substantial and serious dif- 
ficuity, of great importance for the con- 
duct of the case. 

For at this point we are confronted by 
one of the most important questions in the 
whole inquiry, What was the crime for 
which Jesus was all this time being tried ? 
What was the charge, what the indict- 
ment, upon which he stood before the 
council? Up to this point we have had 
no intimation on that subject. In modern 
times that would be an extraordinary state 
of matters. To try a man, especially for 
his life, without specifying beforehand the 
crime on which he is to be tried, is justly 
held to be an outrage. Some of the great- 
est events in English constitutional his- 
tory turn on the illegality of “general 
warrants” —the illegality, that is, not of 


trying a man without specifying his crime 
—the most arbitrary of our kings did not 
venture to do that— but of even commit- 
ting him for trial without specifying his 
accusation in the warrant of committal. 
But we must not judge Jewish law, or in- 
deed early law of any nation, by our mod- 


ern rules. Hebrew law, as we have seen, 
gave a peculiarly important position to the 
witnesses. I believe we shall not fully 
realize that position unless we remember 
that, at least in the earlier days of that 
law, the evidence of the leading witnesses 
constituted the charge. There was no 
other charge: no more formal indictment. 
Until they spoke, and spoke in the public 
assembly, the prisoner was scarcely an 
accused man. When they spoke, and the 
evidence of the two agreed together, it 
formed the legal charge, libel, or indict- 
ment, as well as the evidence for its truth. 
This, to us paradoxical, but really simple 
and natural origin of a Hebrew criminal 
process, is nowhere better illustrated than 
in that ancient cause célébre of Naboth the 


* There were gradations among false witnesses as 
among true—especially as they were consciously or 
unconsciously false. See Lightfoot on the Talmudic 
and technical meaning of the word, Hor. Heb., on 
Matt. xxvi. 60. 
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Jezreelite. “They proclaimed a fast, and 
set Naboth on high among the people. 
And there came in two men, children of Be- 
lial, and sat before him; and the men of 
Belial witnessed against him, even against 
Naboth, in the presence of the people, 
saying, Naboth did blaspheme God and 
the king. Then they carried him forth 
out of the city, and stoned him with 
stones that he.died.” The essential points 
of a Hebrew trial for life are here given 
with admirable terseness.* But in the 
case of Naboth the false witnesses sub- 
orned by the Sidonian queen are repre- 
sented as using the technical word, or 
nomen juris,of blasphemy. In the trial of 
Jesus, the only witnesses distinctly spoken 
to reported a particular utterance of the 
accused. What crime was this utterance 
intended by the accusers, or the judges, to 
infer? There are two distinct meanings 
which may have been innuendoed. Ac- 
‘cording to one of them, the words “I 
will destroy this temple that is made with 
hands, and within three days I will build an- 
other made without hands,” may have been 
represented as the voice of one come to 
attack the existing institutions — to “de- 
stroy the law and the prophets.” We have 
a most important commentary on this in 
the parallel accusation of Stephen a few 
months later: “ We have heard him say, 
that this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy 
this place, and shall change the customs 
which Moses delivered us.” But accord- 
ing to another view, the same reported 
utterance —especially in the modified 
form of Matthew, “I am aéd/e to destroy 
the temple of God” — may have been 
intended as a charge of arrogating super- 
human power. So his original auditors 
felt it. “ Forty-and-six years was this 
temple in building, and wilt thou rear 
it,again in three days?” The two charges, 
it will be observed, though very distinct, 
are not inconsistent. May he not have 
been charged dofh with attempting to 
change the national institutions and with 
pretensions to miraculous power? The 
difficulty in this supposition is that we 
have been seeking in these charges for 
the ove crime upon which Jesus was fina!- 
ly condemned. But if we look more nar- 
rowly at the supposed difficulty, we may 
find what we have been seeking. Jesus 
was finally condemned for “ blasphemy,” 
because he made himself the Messiah 
and the Son of God, making thus higher 
personal claims than even the witnesses 


* See also Josephus’ account of the trial of Zacharias. 
the son of Baruch: De Bello Judaico, iv. 5. 4. 
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against him had suggested. That was 
the crime, therefore, towards which one 
of the intended accusations — that as to 
superhuman power — may be held to have 
pointed. But what of the other? The 
unexpected but satisfactory answer is that 
it fell under precisely the same legal cat- 
egory, cr xomen juris —that of. blasphe- 
my. This might be suggested to us by 
the witnesses against Stephen, who de- 
scribe as “ blasphemous words ” the delib- 
erate utterances of the deacon as to the 
passing away of the holy place and the 
aw. But I believe that it will be found 
there is no Hebrew category of crime 
under which the attempt to supersede the 
old institutions could so naturally come 
as that denoted by the term blasphemy. 
The witnesses, therefore, may have had 
this somewhat in view from the beginning, 
as the judges almost certainly had; and it 
is not too soon to devote a few sentences 
to the question what so important a legal: 
word means. 

Blasphemy is not profanity —it is pro- 
fanity which, as the name imports, s¢rzkes 
directly against God.* This is the origi- 
nal sense of the word, and it is that to 
which we have returned in modern days. 
But throughout the countries of Europe, 
tuled. by civil and canon law, blasphemy 
has long since taken on a secondary and 
constructive meaning. It stands in their 
law-books at the head of the enumeration 
of crimes as “treason against the Deity,” 
taking precedence even of treason against 
tthe State. And this crimen lese@ majes- 
tatis divine, \ike the crime of treason 
against earthly rulers, has often, under the 
‘head of constructive treason, taken great 
and dangerous latitude.t Now whether 
it is a necessary thing for ordinary na- 
‘tions and jurisprudences to have in their 
statute-book such a crime as treason 
against God at all, we need not inquire. 
‘One thing is certain. In the Hebrew 
‘commonwealth and under Hebrew law it 
was necessary. For that commonwealth 
was the one pure theocracy, and all its 
priests, prophets, judges, and kings were 
the mere courtiers and ministers of the 
invisible king, whose word was Israel’s 
constitution and law. In such a constitu- 
tion blasphemy, or the verbal renunciation 
of God, was in the proper sense high 
treason; and any attempt to subvert the 
great institutions of his government was 


* The Hebrew words seem to carry the same im- 
plication of verbal offence and insult. 

+ The canon-!aw definition of blasphemy puts its 
original meaning last, and puts first that it is ascribing 
tto God “‘ guod ili non convenit.”’ 
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constructive treason. Now neither the 
crime of the “false prophet” of the true 
God, nor that of “ the idolater” or seducer 
to the worship of strange gods, seems to 
have attained to the generality and emi- 
nence of the name blasphemy in Jewish 
law. That the word was used in the 
age of Caiaphas to designate alleged 
attempts against the divine system of 
religion is certain. That it had become 
the proper nomen juris for all such con- 
structive treasons I have not seen con- 
clusively proved; but it seems highly 
probable. 

We cannot therefore hold, as has some- 
times been done, that these witnesses 
brought forward a special and isolsted 
charge with regard to the temple, and that 
on the failure of it the council passed un- 
fairly to other and disconnected co-mnts. 
The special charge was at least in the 
line of the whole procedure contem- 
plated.* For unless we are to become 
wholly unhistorical in our legal criticism, 
we must believe that the general course of 
this night’s proceedings was prearranged 
by the leading members of the Sanhedrin, 
and that they and not the witnesses really 
conducted the prosecution. The evidence 
is overwhelming ¢ that at repeated meet 
ings of what the fourth Gospel even calls 
a council, and what may have been formal 
meetings of the acting committee of that 
body, the suppression and if need be the 
death of Jesus had been resolved upon. 
And in these preliminary proceedings it 
was not merely his acts as a prophet or 
as an opposer of existing institutions that 
were deliberated upon. His claim to be 
the Christ, and even (as his nearer fol- 
lowers had long ago acknowledged him to 
be) the Son of God — whatever that mys- 
terious claim might mean—had during 
the second part of his career} pressed 
heavily upon the Hebrew conscience, 
especially in Jerusalem. The decision 
alleged in the fourth Gospel, “That if 
any man did confess that he was the 
Christ, he should be put out of the syna- 
gogue,” does not indeed negative that 
claim. It may only, as Neander holds, 
have reserved it for the judgment of the 
one competent tribunal, the great council 
of the nation ; while it forbade all private 
persons, whatever their individual views, 
from in the mean time publicly anticipat- 


* Exactly as the charge against Stephen was in the 
line of his subsequent and sudden condemnation. 

+ John vii. 25, 30, 453 Vili. 403; ix. 225 Xi. 47) 57 
Matt. xxi. 23, 46. Luke xx. 20. Matt. xxvi. 3, et seq. 

¢ Too little studied of recent years—e.g., in 
Renan and ‘‘ Ecce Homo.” 
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ing the solemn verdict. But it combines 
with innumerable other parts of the histor 
to show the agitating questions which 
presscd on the minds of the judges as they 
listened to witness after witness in that 
early dawn. 

The evidence, all agree, was not found 
sufficient — perhaps not found “rele- 
vant” *—to infer a conviction upon it 
alone. The rule of law in such a case 
was clear, that the accused must be at 
once liberated. And even had the incul- 
patory evidence been found sufficient, the 
next step by the rules of the court was 
to call witnesses for the defence.f Such 
a proposal would of course have been a 
mockery in a trial at such an hour. What 
was actually done was an attempt to cross- 
examine the accused. “ Answerest thou 
nothing? What is it which these wit- 
ness against thee?” are the exact words 
of the high priest repeated in two of the 
narratives. But he “held his peace, and 
answered nothing.” The interrogation 
was unlawful. But I am not able to rep- 
resent this silence as caused by indigna- 
tion at the errors of the accusers, or the 
unfairness of the judges. That the ordi- 
nary rights of every accused Hebrew had 
been present to the mind of Jesus we 
have already seen. But that he had any 
expectation of escaping, or even any de- 
sire at this stage to do so, there is no 
evidence whatever. All the narratives 
combine to show that he had for some 
time been consciously moving on to a 
tragical and tremendous close of his brief 
career. His utterances in anticipation of 
it during the previous weeks, and espec- 
ially on the preceding day, have held the 
world spell-bound in each succeeding gen- 
eration. A similar height of self-posses- 
sion marks him at this final hour. The 
inaccurate or malicious recollections of 
what he had said three years before were 
nothing now to him. He had not come 
to Jerusalem to perish by a mistake ; and 
if we are to fill that silence with thoughts 
at all, we may suppose that they had refer- 
ence to the scene that now surrounded 
him. For there, at last, were gathered 
before him the children of the house of 
Israel, represented in their supreme coun- 
cil and great assembly. To this people 
he had always held himself sent and com- 
missioned. Now at last they have met; 
and all the ages of Israel’s past rise in the 


* Which of these is the meaning of the Hebrew 
word translated 407 “apTUplLa — an even testimony ? 

t There seems to have been no advocate for the de- 
fence, known as daal-rib, or dominus litis. — Fried- 
lieb, Archzol., 87. 
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mind of him who stands to be judged — or 
to judge. 

At what hour the great concluding scene, 
so vividly described by three of the Evan- 
gelists, took place, it is impossible to say.* 
Plainly enough, the private and public ex- 
aminations of the witnesses must have 
occupied a considerable time, and whether 
or not these had been attended by “ all the 
council,” or a portion of its members, it is 
quite certain that by this time — at the 
point where these examinations were dis- 
continued —a large number of the “ great 
Sanhedrin” was met. The members of 
that body numbered seventy-one; the 
“little Sanhedrin,” which was probably a 
committee or cabinet formed out of the 
larger, numbered only twent}-three.t It 
is very possible that the smaller body may 
have been summoned at a somewhat earlier 
hour by Caiaphas, and it may be that no 
other ever assembled. Still the narratives 
rather suggest that the great council, which 
alone could at this time try a man for his 
life, and which alone could at any time 
judge a prophet,f was also called. Let us 
concede to the language of the Evangel- 
ists that so much of the law was ob- 
served. We must, in that case, imagine 
the council as sitting in the hall Gazith, 
half within and half without the holy 
place.§ The seats were placed in a circle, 
and half of the seventy sat on the right 
and half on the left of the president or 
nasi, who on this occasion was the high 
priest Caiaphas. At his one hand sat the 
“father of the court,” at the other the 
“sage.” Two scribes waited at the table 
to record the sentence : two officers guard- 
ed the prisoner, who stood in front of the 
president. Among the semicircular crowd 
of judges, Caiaphas and his friends repre- 
sented the great Sadducean element. The 
Sadducees, as ratioralists, had no particu- 
lar enmity to Jesus, over and above their 
general distaste for the introduction of the 
divine as an element in human affairs. 
But, as the aristocratic and official party, 
they were most keenly alive to the disor- 
ganization which that element often pro- 
duces, and were always disposed to sup- 


* “They say their phylacteries,’’ says the Talmud 
(Berachoth, i. 2), ‘*from the first daylight to the third 
hour,” at which last time the “lesser Sanhedrin” 
could meet, while the greater sat only “after the daily 
morning sacrifice.”” (Maimonides ov ch. De Synedriis, 
iii.) Luke seems to fix the first daylight as the time 
when they actually did “*lead him into their council’? 
— the arraignment. 

t Mishna, De Synedriis, i. 6. The quorum of the 
Sanhedrin was twenty-three. 

+ ‘* Tribus, pseudo-prophetes, sacerdos magnus, noa 
nisi a septuaginta et unius judicum consessu judicantur.’ 
— Mishna, De Synedriis, i. 5. 

§ But see Lightfoot and others. 
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press it before it had got to a dangerous 
length. The previous appeal of the high 
priest to the salus ogee as overriding all 
individual claims of right—‘“ Ye know 
nothing at all, nor consider that it is expe- 
dient for us that one man die for the peo- 
ple, and that the whole nation perish not” 
— was one full of reason. His plan seems 
to have been founded on a just and sound 
view of the temper of his own nation and 
of the Roman authorities, —a clear-sight- 
ed and comprehensive view, omitting no 
element- that ought to be taken into ac- 
count, except the existence of God and his 
nearness to men. But in the work- 
ing out of that plan a certain exaspera- 
tion must by this time have mingled 
with the calm determination to get rid of 
a saintly fellow-citizen. The Pharisees, 
on the other hand, were an equally large 
part of the council, and their patriotic and 
religious feelings had originally been far 
more appealed to by the preaching of 
Jesus. Butthe inward struggle which had 
certainly preceded their rejection of his 
claims had caused that rejection to be fol- 
lowed, according to the ordinary laws of 
human nature, by a growing hostility, 
which by this time was a very active 
hatred. It was they, the zealots of the 
council, who, no doubt, took the initiative 
in the extraordinary and tumultuous scene 
which closed the sitting. During the 
later examination of witnesses Jesus had 
been silent; but the thought of his Mes- 
sianic and divine claim pressed upon his 
judges with overwhelming force, and broke 
out at last into passionate utterance. The 
porvimyana 4 between the Evangelists at this 
point only brings out the whole scene more 
historically. “Art thou the Christ? tell 
us,” they cried; and the irrepressible ex- 
clamations of the judicial crowd described 
in one Gospel were only en an end to by 
the solemn adjuration of their president, 
recorded in another. To the eager and 
hostile questions of the council, Jesus 
answered at first in a twofold utterance — 
“Tf I tell you, ye will not believe.” Was 
he thinking sadly of their forgotten duty 
to weigh his claims, and of a result to 
himself, or to them? But he adds, “ And 
if I also ask you,” as he had done a few 
days before in the temple, when they had 
demanded his authority, “if I, instead, 
put my questions to you, ye will not an- 
swer me, and ye will not release” your 
prisoner. It was true; but the council 
was long past beiag turned from its pur- 
pose by the reference which, I think, 
these words again have to judicial fairness 
and the order of justice. They saw in his 





face the light of that more than earthly 
claim which his lips only for a few mo- 
ments delayed to make; and with a mix- 
ture of terrible and hateful emotions, start- 
ing to their feet, “then said they all, Art 
thou then the Son of God?” But above 
that crowd of aged and evil faces was now 
seen rising the high priest of Israel, and 
all voices sunk away as the chief mag- 
istrate and judge of the sacred nation 
demanded, in the name of the God whose 
office he bore, an answer to his most sol- 
emn adjuration, “ I adjure thee by the liv- 
ing God, that thou tell us whether thou be 
the Christ, the Son of the Blessed!” It 
was the question for which men had wait- 
ed so long; and now the answer came. 
“Tam,” the Christ, the Son of God: and, 
turning to the crowd who sat in their 
places of power around him, he added, 
“ Hereafter shall ye see the Son of Man 
sitting on the right hand of power, and 
coming in the clouds of heaven.” When 
a king declared himself in Israel, the man- 
ner was that he stood in the temple bya 
pillar, and the people of the land receiv- 
ing him rejoiced with hosanna and song, 
with palm-branch and with trumpet. And 
if this was the manner of a king, how 
should the King-Messiah be received? 
But when a man blasphemed the name of 
God, the ordinance in Israel was that 
every man who heard it should rend his 
garment from the top downwards — rend 
it into two parts which might again never 
be sewn intoone. And scarcely had Jesus 
witnessed his confession before those 
“many witnesses,” when the high priest 
standing in his place, rent his clothes, say- 
ing, “He hath spoken blasphemy; what 
further need have we of witnesses? Be- 
hold, now ye have heard his blasphemy. 
What think ye?” And they answered. 
and said, “ He is Is MAVETH—a man 
of death.” .. . . “ Then they all condemned 
him to be guilty of death.” 

So passed that great condemnation. 
There are-very few points with regard to 
it which remain to be noticed. One re- 


lates to the lawfulness of the high priest’s, 
adjuration, and to the judicial use of the’ 


confession of the accused.* Nothing can 
be clearer than the Talmudists on this. 
“ Our law,” says Maimonides, “ condemns 
no one to death upon his own confession.” 
“It is a fundamental principle with us,” 


* The adjuration was of course equivalent to putting 
the accused upon oath, and indeed seems to have 
the usual way in which that was done. See Selden’s 
chapter ‘* De Juramentis’”’ in his book on Sanhedrin 
and the other treatises on the same subject in vol, xx"~ 
of Ugolinus’ ‘* Thesaurus.” 
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says Bartenora, “that no one can damage 
himself by what he says in judgment.” * 
Putting the question to the accused was 
therefore the last violation of formal jus- 
tice. Still, the question has been put, and 
the answer has been given. Quid juris ? 
Assuming that the claim made by Jesus 
had come in the same form, but lawfully, 
before the Sanhedrin, were they shut up 
to this condemnation? In answering this 
we have first to remember the distinctions 
already taken between blasphemy, in its 
simple meaning of profanity or insult 
to God, and blasphemy as equivalent to 
treason, overt or constructive, against the 
theocracy. In the former sense there was 
no case here. The words of the great 
accused were full of filial reverence for the 
Father.t We have therefore to goon to 
the latter sense, and to face the grave 
question, Was it high treason in a Jew to 
claim to be the Messias, the Son of God? 
Most certainly it was — unless tt was true. 
And if blasphemy was the proper word by 
which to designate so tremendously auda- 
cious a claim, then was such a false claim 
also blasphemous. But what if it were 
true? Insuchacase the falsehood was 
of the essence of the crime, and had to be 
proved or assumed before the judicial con- 
clusion could be reached. The mere 
claim to be the Messiah was no crime. 
“Art thou the Christ?” was asked con- 
tinually, of John, of Jesus, of every re- 
former, and of every prophet; though an 
answer in the affirmative was held to be 
the most daring claim that human lips 
could frame. What relation indeed the 
Messiah of the Jews was supposed to 
have to their unseen King, and how far 
the dignity, not unknown to that age, of 
“Son of God,” could freely be applied to 
the expected Christ, are questions on 
which vast learning has been expended. 
We shall equaily err if we suppose that 
these words had in their ears all the mean- 
ing with which subsequent theology has 
invested them, or if we forget that the 
purpose and bearing of the accused gave 
_ them, on this last as on the previous occa- 
sions, a unique and divine significance. 
But the twofold claim — made seemingly 
in response to the grouping of the two 
ideas (Art thou “the Christ, the Son of 


‘i * Mishna, De Synedriis, vi. 2, note. So Cocceius: 

Ita tenent magistri, neminem ex propria confessione 
aut prophetz vaticinio esse neci dandum.”” And even 
Salvador: ** Notre loi ne condamne jamais sur le simple 
aveu de I’accusé.”’ 

t Of blasphemy in this proper sense, the cautious 
rule of the Mishna must be understood: ** Nemo tene- 
tur blasphemus, nisi expressit nomen.” — De Syne- 
driis, vii. 5. 
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God ? ”) by the high priest himself — could 
never release a Hebrew tribunal from the 
duty of weighing a claim to Messiahship. 
The proper response of an unbelieving 
judge, like Caiaphas, when his adjuration 
was answered by confession, was, ** What 
sign sheweth thou then, that we may see 
and believe thee?” And when instead he 
rent his clothes, with the words, “‘ What 
need ye further witnesses ?” it was either 
the preconcerted plan by which to terminate 
the whole semblance of judicial procedure, 
or, perhaps, a sudden inspiration of evil, 
spoken a stcond time not wholly of him- 
self, in a moment when the cold, hard, 
cruel thoughts, which had so long smoul- 
dered in the unjust judge, blazed up at the 
touch of confronting righteousness into 
final and murderous paroxysm. 

We pass next to the Roman tribunal. 
But our conclusion on the question of 
Hebrew law must be this: that a process 
begun, continued, and apparently finished, 
in the course of one night; with witnesses 
against the accused who were sought for 
by the judges, but whose evidence was 
not sustained even by them; commencing 
with interrogatories which Hebrew law 
does not sanction, and ending with a de- 
mand for confession which its doctors 
expressly forbid ; all followed, twenty-four 
hours too soon, by a sentence which de- 
scribed a claim to be the fulfiller of the 
hopes of Israel as blasphemy —that such 
a process had neither the form nor the 
fairness of a judicial trial. But though it 
wanted judicial fairness and form, it may 
nevertheless have been a real and impor 
tant transaction. There is no reason to 
think that the council mistook the claim 
of Jesus. And there is every reason to 
believe that their condemnation truly ex- 
pressed the nation’s rejection of his claim. 

ALEX. TAYLOR INNES. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
FURTHER LOOKINGS BACK. 
Wuat was it, then, this feeling of inex- 
plicable unrest and anxiety that possessed 
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us as we drew near Niagara? Was it the 
fear of being disappointed? Was it the 
fear of being overawed? Or was it that 
mysterious vagus nerve catching some- 
thing of the vibration that the vast cata- 
racts sent shuddering through the land? 
It was a blazing hot day, and the two 
scraggy horses were painfully hauling the 
rumbling old omnibus up a steep and dusty 
hill to the Clifton House hotel. Through 
the small window we could look down into 
the deep gorge, and there were no foam- 
ing rapids, but a d2ep, narrow, apparently 
motionless river of a singularly rich green 
color. It was an opaque, solid green, not 
unlike sealing-wax, and the smooth shining 
surface had here and there a bold swirl of 
white. Then the sides of the gorge 
showed masses of ruddy rocks and green 
trees, and there was the brilliant bluc over- 
head — altogether a German lithograph. 
But why this curious unrest, while as 
yet the falls were far away and out of 
sight? Well, there were two of us in that 
little omnibus who once upon a time sawa 
strange thing, never to be forgotten. We 
had climbed up from Chamounix to the 
small hostelry of Montanvert. We were 
going down the rugged little mountain- 
path to cross the Mer de Glace. But 
where the great glacier lay in the high val- 
ley, and all over that, and all beyond that, 
nothing was visible but a vague gray mist 
that seemed to be inclasping the world. 
We stumbled on through the cold, damp 
atmosphere, until we found before us the 
great masses of ice in their spectral greens 
and whites. I think it was just about this 
time, when we had reached the edge of 
the glacier, that we were suddenly arrested 
by a wonderful sight. Right overhead, as 
it were, and far above the floating seas of 
mist, gleamed a wild break of dazzling 
blue, and far into this, so far away that the 
very distance seemed awful, rose a series 
of majestic peaks, their riven sides spark- 
ling with sun-lit snows. It was a terrible 
thing to see. All around us the solemn 
world of ice and shadows; above us the 
other and silent and bewildering world of 
light, with those glittering peaks cleaving 
the blue as if they would pierce to the very 
throne of heaven. The phantasmal fog- 
clouds went this way and that, taking 
strange shapes as they floated over the 
glacier, and showed us visionary glimpses 
of the lower mountains; but there was 
neither cloud nor fog nor mist in that dis- 
tant dome, and the giant peaks stood un- 
approachable there in’ their lonely and 
awful splendor. To have seen this sight 
once is a thing to be remembered during 
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a man’s lifetime ; it is an experience that 
perhaps few of us would care to repeat. 
Was this strange unrest, then, a sensation 
of fear? Did we shrink from the first 
shock of a sight that might be too terrible 
in its majesty ? 

If that were so, we were speedily reas- 
sured. Through this port-hole of a win- 
dow we caught a glimpse of something 
white and gray, and as we recognized from 
many pictures the American Falls, it was 
with a certain sense of comfort that we 
knew this thing to be graspable. And as 
we got further along, the beautiful, fair, 
calm picture came better into view ; and it 
seemed to be fitting that over this silent 
sheet of white water, and over the mass 
of .dark rocks and trees beyond, there 
should be a placid pale blue summer sky. 
Further on we go, and now we come in 
sight of something vaster, but still placid, 
and beautiful, and silent: We know from 
the deep indentation and the projection in 
the middle that these are the Horseshoe 
Falls; and they seem to be a stupendous 
semicircular wall of solid and motionless 
stalactites, with a touch of green at the 
summit of the mighty pillars of snow. We 
see no motion, we hear no sound; they 
are as frozen falls, with the sunlight touch- 
ing them here and there, and leaving their 
shadows a pale gray. But we knew that 
this vast white thing was not motionless; 
for in the centre of that semicircle rose a 
great white column of vapor, softly spread- 
ing itself abroad as it ascended into the 
pale blue sky, and shutting out altogether 
the dark table-land beyond the high line 
of the falls. And as we got out of the 
vehicle and walked down toward the edge 
of the precipice, the air around us was 
filled with a low and murmuring sound, 
soft, continuous, muffled, and remote ; and 
now we could catch the downward motion 
of these falling volumes of water, the fric- 
tion of the air fraying the surface of the 
heavy masses into a soft and feathery 
white. There was nothing here that was 
awful and bewildering, but a beautiful, 
graceful spectacle— the white surface of 
the descending water looking almost lace- 
like in its texture—that accorded well 
with the still pale blue of the sky over- 
head. It was something to gaze on with 
a placid and sensuous satisfaction, per- 
haps because the continuous, monotonous 
murmur of sound was soothing, slumber- 
ous, dreamlike. 

But Bell’s quick-eye was not directed 
solely to this calm and beautiful picture. 
She saw that Lady Sylvia was disturbed 
and anxious. 
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“ Had we not better go into the hotel at 
once?” said she. “ There is no use try- 
ing to see Niagara in a minute. It has to 
be done systematically. And besides, 
there may be letters waiting for us.” 

“Oh yes, certainly,” said Lady Sylvia; 
and then she added, seriously, as if her 
whole thoughts had been, centred on the 
falls, “It is a very hopeful thing that we 
have not been disappointed at the first 
sight. They say nearly every one is. | 
dare say it will be some days before we 
get to understand the grandeur of Ni- 
agara.” 

“ My dear Lady Sylvia,” said one of us, 
as we were all walking up to the hotel, 
“you might spend thirty years here in 
such weather as this without knowing any 
thing of the grandeur of Niagara. There 
is no mysticism possible with a pale blue 
sky. I will endeavor to expound this 
matter to you after luncheon tf 

“Gott bewahre!/” exclaims the Ger- 


‘man, flippantly. 


“And I will show you that the size 
of any natural object has nothing to do 
with the effect it produces on the mind, I 
will show you how, with a proper atmos- 
pheric effect, an artist could make a more 
impressive picture of an insignificant island 
off the coast of Mull than he could if he 
painted Mont Bianc, under blue skies, on 
a canvas fifty feet square. The poetry of 
nature is all a question of atmosphere ; 
failing that you may as well fall back on 
a drawing-master’s notion of the pictur- 
esque —a broken miil-wheel and a with- 
ered tree. My dear friends . 

“Perhaps you will explain to us, then,” 
said Bell, not caring how she interrupted 
this valuable lecture, “ how, if we can put 
grandeur into anything by waiting till a 
little mist and gloom gets around it —if 
there is nothing in size at all—how we 
were so foolish as to come to Niagara at 
all? What did we come for ?” 

“T really don’t know.” 

“He is only talking nonsense, Bell!” 
says a sharper voice; and we reach the 
hotel. 

But there are no letters. 

“TI thought not,” says Queen T., cheer- 
fully; as if news of Lagland was a 
matter of profound indifference to every 
one of us. “But there is no hurry. 
There is no chance of our missing them, 
as we shall be here some days.” 

“ 1 suppose they will have some English 
newspapers here ?” suggested Lady Sylvia, 
just as if she had been in Brussels or Co- 
ogne, 

“TI should think not. If there are any, 
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they will be old enough. What do you 
want with English newspapers, Lady 
Sylvia?” 

“ IT want to see what has been going on 
in Parliament,” she answers, without the 
least flinching. 

“What a desperate patriot you are, 
Lady Sylvia!” says Bell, laughing, as we 
go up the stairs to our rooms. “I don’t 
think I ever read a debate in my life — 
except about Mr. Plimsoll.” 

“But your husband is not in Parlia- 
ment,” returns Lady Sylvia, with blushing 
courage. 

“And where your treasure is there 
will your heart be,” says Queen T. in a 
gay and careless fashion; but she has a 
gentle hand within her friend’s arm; and 
then she takes the key to open the door 
of her room for her, treating her alto- 
gether like a spoiled child. 

The after-luncheon lecture on the sub- 
lime in nature never came off; for these 
careless gadabouts, heedless of instruc- 
tion and the proper tuition of the mind, 
must needs hire a carriage to drive forth- 
with to the rapids above the falls. And 
Queen T. had begged Lady Sylvia to 
take her waterproof with her; and the 
lieutenant, perched up beside the driver, 
was furnished with a couple of umbrellas. 
So we set out. 

And very soon we began to see some- 
thing of the mighty volume of water fall- 
ing over the Horseshoe Fall; for right 
away in there at the middle of the bend 
there was no white foam at all, but a pro- 
jecting, unceasing bound of clear crystal 
of a curiously brilliant green, into which 
the sun struck deep. And what about the 
want of vapor and atmospheric effect? 
Presently we found ourselves in a sort 
of water-witch’s paradise. Far below us 
boiled that hell-caldron of white smoke — 
roaring and thundering so that the ground 
around us trembled — and then this might 
pillar, rising and spreading over the tends 
scape, enveloped us in clouds of shifting 
shapes and colors through which the 
gleaming green islands by the side of the 
road appeared to be mere fantasies of 
theeye. The carth and the sky seemed to 
be inextricably mixed up in this confusion 
of water and sunlight. We were in a be- 
wilderment of raiabows —the pale colors 
coming right up to the wheels of the car- 
riage, and shining between us and the 
flowing streams and water-weeds a few 
yards off. And then again we drove on 
and right through this Undine world; and 
behold! we were in hot sunshine again, 
and rolling along a road that sent volumes. 
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of dust over us. It was onlya trick of the 

eat mother Nature. She had been treat- 
ing her.poor children to a bath, and now 
took this effectual method of drying them. 
And the dust about Niagara is the most 
dry and choking dust in the world. 

We drove away round so as to get be- 
yond the falls, and then descended to the 
side of the noble river. Here we found 
the inevitable museum of photographs and 
pebbles, and a still stranger exhibition. 
We were professed sight-seers; and we 
agree to see the burning spring of the In- 
dians, no matter what the wild excitement 
might cost. So we were conducted into a 
little dark room, in the floor of which was 
a hole, covered over. The performer — 
who was not attired in the garb of the 
wild man of the woods, as he ought to 
have been — removed the lid, and began 
to play a great many pranks with the gas 
which rose from the well. It was really 
wonderful. Some of us were carried away 
in imagination to the beautiful days in 
which a penny paid on entrance to a can- 
vas tent unlocked more marvels than were 
known to all the wise men of the East. 
But this performance was monotonous. 
In vain we waited for our friend to open 
another door and show us the fat woman 
of Scandinavia. It was merely trifling 
with our feelings to offer each of usa glass 
of the fire-water to drink. We resented 
this insult, and sought the outer air again, 
having paid— what was it?—for that 
revelation of the wonders of nature. 

There was a grander sight outside — 
the great rapids whirling by at our very 
feet toward the sudden and sheer descent. 
The wild plain of waters seemed broader 
than any river; the horizon line was as 
the horizon of the sea, but it was a line 
broken by the wild tossing of the waves 
as they came hurrying on to their doom. 
High over the green masses of the water 
the white crests were flung this way and 
that; in the maddening race and whirl 
these wild uprearings resembled — who 
made this suggestion? —the eager out- 
stretched hands of the dense crowd of 
worshippers who strive for the holy fire 
passing over their heads. And here, too, 
the noise of the rushing of the waters still 
sounded muffled and remote, as if the 
great river were falling, not into the chasm 
below, but into the very bowels of the 
earth, too far away from us to be seen or 
heard. 

A fiery red sunset was burning over the 
green woods and the level landscape and 
the dusty roads as we drove away back 
again, and down to the whirlpool below 
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the falls. Indeed, by the time we reached 
the point from. which we were to descend 
into the gorge, the sun had gone down, 
the west had paled, and there was a cold 
twilight over the deep chasm through 
which the dark green river rolls. There 
was something very impressive in these 
sombre waters — their rapidity and force 
only marked by the whirling by of succes- 
sive pine-trees —and in the sheer preci- 
pices on each side, scarred with ruddy 
rocks and sunless woods. Down here, 
too, there were no photographs, or Indians 
selling sham trinkets, or museums; only the 
solemnity of the gathering dusk, and the 
awful whirling by of the sullen water, and 
the distant and unceasing roar. The out- 
lines of the landscape were lost, and we 
began to think of the sea. 

And very pleasant it was that evening 
to sit up in the high balcony, as the night 
came on and the moon rose over the dark 
trees, and watch the growing light touch 
the edge of the far-reaching falls just 
where the water plunged. The great pil- 
lar of foam was dark now, and the Ameri- 
can Falls, opposite us, were no longer 
white, but of a mystic gray; but out there 
at the head of the Horseshoe Falls the 
moonlight caught the water sharply, 
gleaming between the black rocks and 
trees of Goat Island and the black rocks 
and trees of the mainland. 

It was a beautiful sight, calm and peace- 
ful, and we could almost have imagined 
that we were once more on the deck of 
the great vessel, with the placid night 
around us, and the sound of the waves in 
our ears, and Bell singing to us, “ Row, 
brothers, row, the daylight’s past.” You 
see, no human being is ever satisfied with 
what is before his eyes. If he is on land, 
he is thinking of the sea; if he is on the 
sea, he is dreaming of the land. What 
madness possessed us in England that we 
should crave to see the plains of, the far 
West, knowing that our first thought there 
would be directed back to England? For 
Beil and her husband ail this business was 
a duty; for us, a dream. And now that 
we had come to these Niagara Falls, which 
are famous all over the world, and now 
that we could sit and look at them with all 
the mystery and magic of a summer night 
around us, of what were we thinking? 

“It will be beautiful up on Mickleham 
Downs to-night,” says Bell, suddenly. 

It is the belief of the present writer that 
every one of these senseless people was 
thinking of his or her home at this mo- 
ment, for they set off at once to talk about 
Surrey as if there was nothing in the 
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world but that familiar English county ; 
and you would have imagined that a stroll 
on Mickleham Downs on a moonlight 
night was the extreme point to which the 
happiness.of a human being could attain. 

“Lady Sylvia,” says Queen T., in a 
gentle under-tone, and she puts a kindly 
hand on the hand of her friend, “shall we 
put on our bonnets and walk over to the 
Lilacs now? There might be a light in the 
windows.” 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
A PLEA FOR A RATIONAL EDUCATION. 


WE have endless talk in Parliament, 
and out of it, about the machinery of edu- 
cation, higher, secondary, and primary. 
We have acertain amount of talk about 
the subjects in which the children of the 
less wealthy classes should be instructed ; 
but far too little attention is paid to the 
question, not less important assuredly than 
any which we do debate, “ What sort of 
education should be given to those who 
can have all the chances —to those who, 
in the nature of things, must be the most 
influential portion of the community in the 
next generation?” We provided some 
improved machinery by the Public Schools 
Act a decade ago; we shall provide some 


improved machinery under the Universi- 
ties Act of this session; but that is not 


enough. Our machinery is, indeed, only 
too apt to become over-strong for us — to 
impose its will instead of being subject to 
ours. 

I need not dwell on the defects of our 
present system. We feel them every day. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold sums them up by 
dividing us all into Barbarians and Phil- 
istines ; while other writers, and our own 
consciences, make remarks which are not 
much more complimentary. 

Would it, then, be quite impossible, 
without reopening the weary discussion 
about machinery, to make some sugges- 
tions for the improvement of our present 
system — suggestions addressed to that 
class so much despised by the authorities 
of our great schools, but which, neverthe- 
less, has, as has been observed, a right to 
exist — the parents, that is, of the boys 
who fill those schools ? 

And to save time, and the endless qual- 
ifications that would be necessary, I will 
address myself only to those parents who 
intend that the gevzera/, as distinguished 
from the professional, education of their 
children should continue to the age of 
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twenty-one or twenty-two at least, thereby 
excluding from consideration the case of 
all those youths whose callings require an 
exceptionally early commencement or a 
particularly long period of special educa- 
tion. What I have to say is not primarily 
addressed, for example, to those who mean 
their sons to go into the army or navy, to 
become civil engineers, or artists, or phy- 
sicians. I think that the course which I 
propose would be very suitable for many 
boys who are intended to begin their tech- 
nical or professional studies at eighteen, 
provided always the reading of Greek and 
Latin authors in the original, and the his- 
tory of philosophy were omitted; but I can 
anticipate objections, and do not wish to 
complicate my task by combatting them. 
On the other hand, it is addressed to those 
who mean their sons to be politicians, or 
diplomatists, or country gentlemen, or 
members of the higher walks of the civil 
service and the bar, or bankers or mer- 
chants in a large way of business, or men 
of letters of the highest kind. 

If, in expressing views which may be 
startling to many, r may seem to be rather 
curt and dogmatic, I would plead the ne- 
cessity of compression, if one is to put into 
a single article conclusions on so large a 
subject; and I beg to refer those who 
would wish to see the positions I shall 
take up defended more at length, to a 
speech in the House of Commons in Han- 
sard for May, 1864; to another at Univer- 
sity College in 1865; to a rectorial ad- 
dress at Aberdeen in 1867 ; to an address 
to the University Court on the Bursary 
Competition in 1868; to another rectorial 
address in 1870; toa speech at St. Mary’s 
Hospital in 1875; to a speech in the 
House of Commons on the University of 
Cambridge Bill and an address at the 
Liverpool Institute in 1876. The conclu- 
sions at which I have arrived may be right 
or may be wrong, but they are certainly 
not promulgated prematurely, for I had ar- 
rived at them before 1861, when I was so 
fortunate as to induce the Palmerston 
government to appoint the Public Schools 
Commission. 

What, then, is the object of all general 
education? To enable people, I presume, 
to make the most of their lives, or, in other 
words : I, to improve their own faculties to 
the uttermost; 2, to do as much good as 
possible to other people; 3, to enjoy as 
much as they can, due regard being had to 
the first two objects. 

A good general education must, accord- 
ingly, comprise physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual training. I will say nothing about 
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the first, because space is of consequence ; 
because it is already well, if not too wisely, 
attended to; and because, by calling the 
attention of any of those who do not al- 
ready know it to Mr. Archibald Maclaren’s 
work on physical education, I am likely to 
do much more good than I could by any 
observations of my own. Neither will | 
dwell upon the second, partly because the 
general moral tone of the better English 
schools is; on the whole, exceedingly 
good; and partly because it is so easy, in 
discussing matters of this kind, to cross 
the border-land of religion, and to get into 
regions where differences of opinion are 
rarely removed by argument. I will keep 
myself wholly to intellectual training, the 
intellectual training, as | have said above, 
of those who can have all the .chauces. 
If, in doing, so, I seem to have more in 
view the wants of those who are to make 
politics their principal pursuit, it is only 
natural— “Out of the fulness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.” But, after 
all, Englishman who can have all the 
chances sadly neglect their opportunities 
if they are not at least potential politi- 
cians; and I shall not say a word about 
the special or professional trainings 


through which the politician or diploma- 
tist ought to pass. 

During the first seven years of life the 
development of the physical frame and the 


formation of character should engross 
nearly the whole of our attention. If a 
child at seven years old can read English, 
has picked up French from his donne, and 
has a lively, not wholly uninformed, inter- 
est in the objects about him, he has got as 
much in the way of intellectual training 
as should be asked. The last of these 
requirements is the one which is most 
neglected, while great mistakes are some- 
times made by attempting to teach the 
rudiments of other things for which the 
mind, at this stage of its devolopment, is 
very unfit. Thanks to the progress of 
education among the humbler classes, it 
will soon be far less difficult than it has 
hitherto been to find persons to put about 
children who have some little acquaintance 
with the common objects encountered in a 
country walk. In spite of the un-intelligent 
policy of the Privy Council Office, against 
which Sir John Lubbock has led so many 
attacks, which discourages natural science, 
and brings into undue prominence the 
study of all others least suitable for chil- 
dren -— the study of grammar —the excel- 
lent example of Professor Henslow in 
teaching the elements of botany to his 
school-children must be, one would think, 
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being followed in many places; and even 
if itis not,a demand on the part of the 
upper classes for nursery governesses and 
nurses who know a little about the plants 
of the wayside and such every-day matters 
would soon produce the very slight amount 
of knowledge required. There is nothing 
which awakes so soon in children as a 
curiosity with regard to the objects by 
which they are surrounded. That curios- 
ity has been hitherto usually suppressed 
by the prejudices or ignorance of those in 
charge of them. The _ usual attitude 
towards a child curious about natural his- 
tory has too often been that of the French 
governess, who, on being asked by her 
pupil what the Pyrenees were, replied, 
“ Ma petite, quand vous serez plus agée 
vous saurez tout cela. En attendant, 
priez le bon Dieu.” 

The years from seven to fourteen are of 
immense importance. During these the 
power of er Ee: English acquired in the 
first period of life should have developed 
into a power of reading aloud well, anda 
fair acquaintance with so much of English 
literature as is at once supremely good and 
suitable to that early age. The power of 
prattling a little French with a nice accent 
should have expanded into a thorough 
mastery of the language for the every-day 
purposes of life, together with an acquaint- 
ance with that portion of French literature 
which corresponds with.the portion of 
English literature which I have indicated 
above. The capacity of reading with ease 
an ordinary German book siould also have 
been acquired. Of course, to effect these 
last two objects easily, it would be neces- 
sary that some time should be spent on 
the Continent; but that is, even for other 
reasons, at present a sine gud non, since 
I hold that it is impossible in the present 
state of our schools to obtain what can be 
fairly called a good education without pur- 
suing it partly out of England. Those 
well-to-do parents who will not take the 
amount of trouble which is no doubt nec 
essary if they mean to educate their chil 
dren to some extent abroad, had better 
give up the idea of educating them well at 
all, and, sending them to some approved 
preparatory school, let them go through the 
usual mill, with the usual notable success, 
well described by the Public School Com- 
mission, which reported in 1864, in the 
following passage —-one that can hardly 
be quoted too often, since in it, O fathers 
and mothers of -England, you have, as in 
a glass, the reflection of what those of 
your sons who went up to the university, 
without the intention of taking honors 
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there, were a few years ago, and a pretty 
fair representation of what they are 
now: — 


If a youth, after four or five years spent at 
school, quits it at nineteen, unable to construe 
an easy bit of Latin or Greek without the help 
of a dictionary, or to write Latin grammati- 
cally, almost ignorant of geography and of the 
history of his own country, unacquainted with 
any modern language but his own, and hardly 
competent to write English correctly, to do 
a simple sum, or stumble through an easy 
proposition of Euclid, a total stranger to the 
Jaws which govern the physical world, and to 
its structure, with an eye and hand unpractised 
in drawing, and without knowing a note of 
music, with an uncultivated mind and no taste 
for reading or observation, his intellectual 
education must certainly be accounted a fail- 
ure, though there may be no fault to find with 
his principles, character, or manners. We by 
no means intend to represent this as a type of 
the ordinary product of English public school 
education; but speaking both from the evi- 
dence we have received and from opportuni- 
ties of observation open to all, we must say 
that it is a type much more common than it 
ought to be, making ample allowance for the 
difficulties that have to be contended with, 
and that the proportion of failures is therefore 
unduly large. 


Put down this description on one side 
of the account, and the total of your 
school-bills on the other, and see how you 
like the result. 

‘You console yourselves, perhaps, with 
the reflection that your sons are at least 
gentlemen, and that that is something. 
Of course it is. Gentlemen they went 
into the mill, and gentlemen they have 
come out. The splendid foundations of 
medizval piety or benevolence, and the 
stream of gold which you have poured 
into the pockets of masters, tutors, and 
other officials, have so far worked together 
for good that they have neither injured 
the physical health nor the moral charac- 
ter of the young persons in te ned ow are 
interested — always excepting the failures, 
and failures there will be in all systems. 
Well, that is a fine result, doubtless, but 
it will not enable your sons to keep their 
place in society in these pushing, dem- 
ocratic days. When will the lesson, into 
learning which one revolution after another 
has startled the great ones of the earth, be 
taken to heart by you also, that, namely, 
you must make your children worthy of 
the position into which they are born? 
Take, choosing them by lot, a certain 
number of the members of the European 
royal and semi-royal families under five- 
and-twenty, and an equal number of men 
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educated at our public schools of the 
same age, also chosen by lot, submit them 
to an examination on the subjects which 
men and women of the world care to know, 
and just see what a miserable figure will 
be made by the representatives of our 
muchebepraised education. 

Your children have sometimes a better 
idea of what it all comes to than you have. 
Some years ago a boy was reproached by 
his master for’ not being able to answer 
some simple question. “ Why,” said his 
tutor, “ your younger brother knows that.” 
“Oh yes, sir,” was the reply, “but then 
he has been at Eton a much shorter time 
than I have. When he has been here as 
long, you will find he knows as little as I 
do.” 
But to return. While the victims of 
parental laziness are at their preparatory 
school at work on the Public School Latin 
Primer, under this or that orthodox prac- 
titioner, the children of people who will 
condescend to take a little more trouble 
will be learning the things which I have 
already mentioned; will have acquired 
the power of writing a legible hand, an 
acquaintance with the commonest rules of 
arithmetic, and, above all, a much larger 
knowledge of geography than is now 
usually possessed by fully grown and so- 
called well-educated men. Meanwhile, 
the elementary notions about trees and 


plants, or other familiar objects, picked 
up from the nurse or the nursery govern- 
ess, will have grown into a real elemen- 
tary knowledge of some branch of natural 


history. I do not very much care to which 
of these attention is given, but probably 
botany is the one which it is most con- 
venient to teach in most places. A boy 
who, at fourteen, was thoroughly well ac- 
quainted with Mr. Oliver’s littie manual, 
and knew well the plants of his immediate 
neighborhood, would possess all the botan- 
ical acquirements which I should think it 
necessary for him to have; and if from 
circumstances physiology, or, indeed, any 
study which trains the observing faculties, 
was more convenient than botany, I have 
nothing to say against it. The only other 
purely scientific study in which I should 
wish a boy to make some progress, before 
fourteen, is physics; and, as to that, I 
should be quite satisfied if he had mas- 
tered Professor Balfour Stewart’s primer, 
a small shilling book, which is a perfect 
model of what an elementary book ought 
to be. 

It must be understood, however, that I 
include under geography a great deal 
more than a mere list of names and places. 
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A training in geography would be miser- 
ably incomplete which did not give equal 
prominence to tie physical and political 
sides of the science; and a teacher of 
geography would be indeed useless who 

ad not conveyed to his pupil’s mind, by 
the time he was fourteen, a great many 
accurate and well-assorted ideas about 
geology and history, nay, even about 
astronomy. Those who want to see the 
lines on which I would work at the outset, 
should look at the two manuals by Mr. 
Grove and Professor Geikie, in Messrs. 
Macmillan’s series. 

During this period, too, the foundations 
of some little acquaintance with music 
and drawing should be laid. The ac- 
quaintance with these arts need be very 
moderate, for the object is not to make 
children either artists or musicians, but to 
enable them to take more pleasure than 
they otherwise would in art and music; 
and, in the case of drawing, to assist in 
sharpening their powers of observation. 

I cannot make it too clear that, while I 
would utterly banish from education be- 
fore fourteen the studies which are gen- 
erally, but often quite falsely, relied upon 
to give accuracy, | attach to accuracy the 
greatest possible importance, and would 
make it an iron rule never, on any account 
or consideration, to pass over anything 
until it was thoroughly mastered. To pre- 
tend that studies other than the ordinary 
ones cannot be mastered as thoroughly as 
ever was the Greek grammar by some 
wretched boy who had to learn it by heart 
in Latin, is to talk sheer nonsense. A 
superficial smattering of knowledge is one 
thing, a real though only general and ele- 
mentary knowledge is another. The first 
is useless, the second is often of the great- 
est importance. 

We have, then, a child at fourteen pos- 
sessed of the following moderate, but 
highly useful, acquirements : — 

I. He can read aloud clearly and agrce- 
ably. 

r{ He can write a large distinct round 
hand. 

3. He knows the ordinary rules of arith- 
metic, especially compound addition —a 
e by no means universal accomplishment. 

4. He can speak and write French with 
ease ancl correctness, and has some slight 
acquaintance with French literature. 

‘5. He can translate ad aperturam libri 
from an ordinary French or German 
book. 

6. He has a thoroughly good elementary 
knowledge of geography, under which are 
comprehended some notions of astron- 
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omy; enough to excite his curiosity, a 
knowledge of the very broadest facts of 
geology and of history; enough to make 
him understand, in a clear but perfectly 
general way, how the larger features of 
the world he lives in, physical and political, 
came to be like what they are. 

7. He has been trained from earliest 
infancy to use his powers of observation 
on plants, or animals, or rocks, or other 
natural objects ; and has gathered a gen- 
eral acquaintance with what is most su- 
premely good in that portion of the more 
important English classics which is suit- 
able to his time of life. 

8. He has some rudimentary acquaint- 
ance with drawing and music. 

Now, there is not one of these acquire- 
ments which is not of vast moment to 
every educated man; and the whole isa 
sine qua non as a foundation for the other 
subjects with which an accomplished man _ 
of the world should be acquainted. Thus 
much, I think, should be part of the men- 
tal assets of any one who goes into any of 
the higher callings of life, always except- 
ing the navy, for which the special train- 
ing must nowadays begin so early. After 
fourteen, however, things are very differ- 
ent; and it is at that age that boys should 
diverge into what are commonly called the 
classical and modern sides. We are, it 
will be remembered, considering only the 
case of those who can have all the 
chances; that is, I repeat, those who have 
at once the leisure and the ability to go 
through a thoroughly good general educa- 
tion till they are one or two and twenty. I 
shall confine myself accordingly to boys 
who are to goto what is known as the 
classical side. 

No one, with whom I can attempt to 
argue in the limited space at my disposal, 
will deny that it is most desirable, at this 
particular stage of our civilization, that 
young men who can afford to prolong their 
general education at least to one-and- 
twenty, and who have literary aptitudes, 
should obtain before they go out into the 
world such a hold of the Latin and Greek 
languages as may enable them throughout 
life to read Latin and Greek books with 
ease, if it happens to be convenient or 
agreeable for them to occupy themselves 
in that way. Very few, however, do that 
now; partly because the standard of 
“scholarship ” kept up at English schools 
and colleges is so high, that those who 
were good “scholars” in their day are 
the first to lay their classical books aside, 
since they know that it is quite impossible, 
for men who have other work to do, to 
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keep, so to speak, abreast of themselves, 
as they were when they went in for the 
“Ireland,” or found their names in the 
first class of the Classical Tripos, and 
partly because the ideal of “classical” 
attainment which is set up by tutors and 
schoolmasters is one which has little attrac- 
tion for a great many boys, who are quite 
as well calculated to derive pleasure from 
the ancient classics as their neighbors. 

How, then, are we to remedy this state 
of things? By drawing, I reply, a broad 
distinction between the classical studies 
of those who aspire to be classical schol- 
ars in the true sense, and of those who 
aspire only to be well-educated men of the 
world. 

By classical scholars in the true sense, 
I mean persons who devote themselves 
either to increasing the knowledge of the 
Greek and Roman world possessed by the 
learned, or persons who desire to make 
that knowledge more accessible to the un- 
learned. For both these orders of schol- 
ars I have the profoundest respect, But 
itis not with reference to them, or their 
wants, that I an at present writing. I am 


thinking solely of men who make no pre- 
tensions to help on the knowledge of clas- 
sical literature, but who desire to have that 
insight into classical ideas which is an 
indispensable element in the highest educa- 


tion, though # forms but a very small part 
of that education. How, then, are they to 
be taught Latin and Greek? In the first 
place, they should not give any attention 
to either language before they are four- 
teen, save and except that in learning any 
modern language whatever they should 
always be taught to trace back to its Latin 
or Greek every single word which has a 
Latin or Greek root. At fourteen they 
would have, by that means, acquired a 
very respectable stock of words, both in 
Greek and Latin, and might begin the 
study of cither language. 

The first step should be to master the 
very broadest outlines of the grammar. 
The most intelligent method of teaching a 
language that I have seen is that which is 
called the Robertsonian, a modification of 
the Hamiltonian method. It is set forth 
in certain very cheap and humble little 
books called “ Latin without a Master,” 
“French without a Master,” and so forth. 
There may be, however, for all I know 
to the contrary, many better, as it is con- 
ceivable that there may be things less to 
be respected than the Public School Latin 
Primer, and the common sense of those 
who devised it as “ milk for babes.” 

When the very first notions of the gram- 
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mar have been acquired, and a capacity 
for translating the easiest sentences has 
been attained, the study of the recognized 
classical course should be commenced. 
Now, what should that course be? The 
existing one is obviously quite unadapted 
to the shortness of human life. It in- 
cludes a great deal too much, although it 
excludes some things which should not 
be omitted. It is founded, too, on the 
heresy that there is some sacramental 
efficacy in the study of the “classics,” 
and that, after a certain number of years 
spent therein, ingenuous youth is to come 
forth peculiarly well fitted for the battle of 
life. That is a delusion. Classical litera- 
ture is a portion of general literature. 
Its study brings to the mind many ideas 
different from those which are brought by 
the study of the other great literatures, 
but there is nothing magical or mystic 
about it. That which differentiates it 
most from the other great literatures is, 
that it is but slightly affected by those 
Christian influences which have colored so 
deeply all modern thought —a peculiarity 
which makes the fact that its most ardent 
defenders, as the great subject of English 
education, should be the Anglican priest 
hood, as amusing as it is convenient. 

If a boy is obliged to end his education 
at eighteen, he had much better sacrifice 
a knowledge of Greek and Latin classical 
literature 22 the original, rather than sac- 
rifice a knowledge of French and German 
literature in the original. But I am 
writing for those who need sacrifice noth- 
ing. . What, then, should the classical 
course be for them? Even for them it 
must be far shorter than the present one; 
but, on the other hand, they must become 
more familiar with the languages, because 
the study of the classics in youth is not 
to be in their case an opus operatum, 
which is to produce certain disciplining 
and ennobling effects, but simply a means 
of living on pleasant terms with Latin and 
Greek authors to the end of their days — 
a means, in short, of enlarging their pleas- 
ures. 

First, then, all the farrago of grammati- 
cal exercises and composition, in prose or 
verse, must be entirely thrown overboard, 
at least as regards Latin. Next, so far 
from the learner being shut up with gram- 
mar and dictionary, every conceivable help 
must be given. The best translations, the 
best illustrations from classical art, must 
always be at hand; while Greek, when- 
ever circumstances permit, must be taught 
as what it is —a living language — and 
by a scholar who has been partly trained 
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at Athens. Here, then, is the course 
which I wou'd, with the utmost diffidenc:, 
suggest asa minimum. I am quite aware 
that I am leaving out a great deal that 
ought to be read, and that certainly will be 
read in after years by every one who takes 
kindly to the study of classical literature ; 
that is, by all except the failures; by all 
except those who should never have been 
advanced to the dignity of a classical 
training at all. 

We will take Greek first. The ground- 
work of the whole course should be some 
good short history and geography of 
Greece. I know none which exactly fulfils 
all requirements, but if I had to put any 
one through such a course, I would take 
a good atlas, Dawson Turner’s “ Heads 
of an Analysis,” with a short school his- 
tory, and supplement them by selected 
passages from Grote and Curtius. 

In the original I would read — 

The first and last books of the Iliad. 

The sixth book of the Odyssey. 

Wright’s “Golden Treasury of Ancient 
Greek Poetry.” 

Thackeray’s “ Anthologia,” if there ex- 
isted an cdition in print that would not 
try the eyes. 

The second book of Herodotus. 

The Prometheus and the Perse, or 

The Agamemnon. 

The GEdipus Coloneus. 

The Medea, or 

The Bacche. 

The Birds or Frogs of Aristophanes. 

The first, second, and seventh books of 
Thucydides. 

The first book of the Anabasis. 

The Phzdo of Plato. 

Tne fourth book of Aristotle’s Ethics. 

The second book of Aristotle’s Politics. 

Demosthenes’ De Corona. 

The first book of Polybius. 

One or more lives from Plutarch. 

Extracts from Lucian. 

The Manual of Epictetus. 

The latter part of the Book of Isaiah, 
that known as the later Isaiah, in the 
Septuagint. 

Parts of the Apocrypha. 

The Gospel of St. Jobn. 

A small volume of selections from the 
Fathers, and 

A short book of extracts taken from 
Greek literature at different times right 
down to the present year. 

In translations I would read at least — 

The remainder of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey in Worsley and Conington. 

The whole of the rest of Herodotus. 
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The whole of the rest of Thucydides, 
and 

Marcus Aurelius. 

The course should be completed by 
Miiller’s “History of Greek Literature,” 
read for the purpose of making it clear to 
the learner that he had obtained nothing 
more than a view from the mountain-top 
of a country in which it was hoped that in 
after years he would make many excur- 
sions. 

To this list there are, of course, a num- 
ber of quite obvious objections. It will be 
asked, for example, why so little Homer 
should be read? The answer is simply 
that there is not time for more without 
neglecting other things; and boys who 
have any turn for poetry will be quite suffi- 
ciently taken hold of by Homer if they 
read him in the best available translation. 
I have known women who had only read 
Pope’s translation who had a far greater 
feeling for the Iliad than many men who 
could have passed an excellent examina- 
tion in the original. Then it should be 
observed that both in Mr. Wright’s and Mr. 
Thackeray’s collections there are a large 
number of extremely well-selected extracts 
from the Homeric poems. I make no 
doubt that any one who goes through the 
amount of Homeric reading I propose 
will have a very fair knowledge of the 
great poet, and every inducement to learn 
to know him better in after life. 

Then, as to the omission of a great 
many names of poets whom every one 
would expect to find, such as Theocritus, 
it must be remembered that all of them 
are represented in the two collections to 
which I have called attention. 

Next, as to Aischylus, many would pre- 
fer the trilogy to the plays I have sug- 
gested. That is a mere matter of taste, 
about which it is vain to argue; and the 
same may be said of the choice which I 
have made amongst the works of Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, and Aristophanes. I think 
that both Herodotus and Thucydides 
should be read through in the best avail- 
able translation, and that an examination 
should be passed in each, such an exam- 
ination being directed to bring out a gen- 
eral acquaintance with the broader facts 
and larger features of each writer, rather 
than to the minutiz# on which so much 
time used in former days to be wasted at 
Oxford. 

I have selected the Phado of Plato as 
probably that one of his dialogues which 
has most world-wide fame. Many will 
exclaim at my including only one book of 
the Ethics and one of the Politics of Aris- 
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totle. If either work were to be read 
through as part of the regular course, I 
should suggest the second, which I hum- 
bly venture to think the more valuable of 
the two. But the mastering of these books 
belongs to a totally separate study—a 
study of great importance and dignity — 
the study of the history of philosophy ; 
but not a study which should, except in 
its merest outlines, be attempted to be 
made any part of general education. The 
worship that used to be paid to Aristotle 
at Oxford thirty years ago was — 
childish; but it was childish not so muc 
because it was excessive, as because it was 
ill-directed. I suppose it would be hardly 
possible to overrate the greatness of Aris- 
totle. Ifany one were toassert that no more 
powerful human intellect ever appeared in 
the world, it would, perhaps, not be very 
easy to dispute the proposition ; but the very 
greatness of Aristotle makes it unneces- 
sary to read inuch of him as part of a gen- 
eral education. So much that he said has 
become a portion of our ordinary mental 
furniture, that it is unnecessary to spend 
time over him. _ Before we come to read 
him he has been absorbed at every pore ; 
and Aristotle, if now living, would be, I 
am sure, the very first to deprecate the 
use of his works as any considerable part 
of the ordinary training of youth. 

I have included a book of Polybius, an 
author who, I think, is too much neg- 
lected; and one or two lives from 
Plutarch, who, overrated once, is now, 
perhaps, unjustly depreciated. Marcus 
Aurelius may well be read mostly in Mr. 
Long’s admirable translation; and the 
ancient world has left little, indeed, that is 
more valuable. M. Martha’s book, “ Zes 
Moralistes sous TEmpire Romain,” in 
the hands of an intelligent teacher, would 
be illustrated by passages from various 
writers at whom no one now looks, 
amongst whom I must be allowed to ask 
a few hours for Dion Chrysostom, a too 
much forgotten, though doubtless only 
secondary, personage. Then I think that 
there are good reasons for not wholly 
overlooking the Greek of the Septuagint 
and of the Apocrypha. Very well-edu- 
cated persons may go through their whole 
lives nowadays without finding out what 
magnificent things there are in Ecclesias- 
ticus and the Wisdom of the Son of Sirach. 

Without a volume of short selections 
from the fathers, and another smail vol- 
ume connecting the Greek of Byzantium 
with the Greek that is written by the best 
modern Greek authors now, it will be diffi- 
cult to impress sufficiently deeply and early 








on the mind the fact, important from a po- 
litical as well as a literary point of view, 
that Greek is-not, and has never been, a 
dead language. 

Latin should be begun precisely in the 
same way as Greek, by the easiest possi- 
ble grammar, and the learner, who would 
be provided already with a very large stock 
of words, should begin here, too, to trans- 
late on his very first day. Much time 
would be gained by a. on one side 
various books which are of little or no im- 
portance, such as Cornelius Nepos. The 
minimum course might then be — 

A good short history, say Duruy’s, illus- 
trated by copious extracts from Arnold, 
Mommsen, Merivale, and Gibbon, read 
with good maps. 

One play of Terence and one of Plau- 
tus. 

The part of Czsar’s Commentaries 
which relates to Britain. 

Virgil’s first, fourth, and tenth Ec- 
logues. 

The Georgics. 

The second, fourth, and sixth AEneid. 

About forty odes of Horace, carefully 
es untouched all except the very 

est, 

Two or three of the Satires and Epis- 
tles, including the Ars Poetica. 

Thackeray’s Anthologia Latina. 

The third, fourth, and tenth Satires of 
Juyenal. 

The twenty-first book of Livy. 

A book of Cicero’s Letters. 

Two or three of his Orations. 

A book of Pliny’s Letters. 

The best parts of Lucan. 

Agricola and Germania of Tacitus. 

Ijlustrations of M. Martha’s book as 
above. 

The Story of Pysche in Apuleius. 

A selection containing the most striking 
passages in-the writings of the Latin 
Fathers ; and 

Another selection from the best modern 
Latin, prose or verse, Erasmus, Owen, 
etc. 

The whole should be accompanied by 
the very best account of Latin literature 
that may be procurable. The fullest I 
know, that of Teuffel, is far too drily writ- 
ten for the purpose; but if the necessity 
for reading a good history of Roman liter- 
ature as a part of education were duly rec- 
ognized, we should soon have the necessary 
treatise —if, indeed, it does not alread 
exist. There is room, too, for a muc 
fuller book of extracts from Latin poetry 
than Mr. Thackeray’s very excellent one ; 
and it should extend so far down as to in- 
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clude the most famous hymns of the West- 
ern Church. 

Nothing would be easier than te show 
that this list, like the corresponding Greek 
one, is sadly imperfect ; but for that matter 
so is the usual list. It leaves out, as I 
have said, a great deal that should be in- 
cluded, though it includes a great deal that 
might well be omitted. 

Again I must reiterate the obvious but 
constantly forgotten remarks that “life is 
short,” and that Latin literature and Greek 
literature are merely portions of general 
literature. No man can now be consid- 
ered a thoroughly well-educated human 
creature who has not, in addition to a fair 
knowledge of Latin and Greek literature, 
a fair knowledge of several other litera- 
tures, which are even more important; and 
if by twenty-one or twenty-two general 
education is to be finished, and the mind 
is to have been brought in contact with 
most of the supremely and quintessentially 
good things that men have said in all time, 
it is absolutely necessary to throw over 
something which, however valuable in 
itself, is not so valuable as something else 
for which room must be found. 

It must always be kept in mind that if it 
is not intended that a man is to find pleas- 
ure during his whole life in the reading of 
English, French, German, Italian, Greek, 
and Latin literature, he had better leave 
wholly alone that one of them which he 
does not mean to pursue. Because I only 
suggest the reading of the Agricola and 
Germania, I do not mean to say that I do 
not think every page that Tacitus has left 
deserves to be read and re-read, and I 
should speak in almost as unqualified a way 
about Juvenal. Because I propose to read 
only the second, fourth, and sixth books of 
the /Eneid as part of the regular course, I 
do not mean to say that, sooner or later, 
the whole should not be read, and read, b 
preference, amongst the scenes in which 
the poem is chiefly laid. Where there is 
not present a very strong love of literature 
for its own sake, it is idle to encourage any 
one to read Latin or Greek atall. In such 
cases a fair acquaintance with English and 
French literature is all that you can rea- 
sonably expect. But by fourteen, the age 
at which I propose that the study of the 
ancient classics should begin, the mind is 
quite sufficiently developed to enable a 
teacher who knows his business to say 
whether a real taste for literature is pres- 
ent or not. If it is not, there is no good 
in losing time over the ancient classics 
which had much better be given to other 
things. The truth is, that from the acci- 
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dent of there having been little or nothing 
else to read in the sixteenth century, from 
which period our present school arrange- 
ments chiefly date, schoolmasters have 
come to identify Greek and Latin litera- 
ture with literature itself, and they have 
turned into the daily bread of our youth 
what is only fit for dessert. There. are 
numbers of persons who could derive a real 
literary culture from certain forms of 
poetry and from good novels, but to whom 
the higher literary productions of the 
human mind must always remain inaccessi- 
ble. It may be right, nay necessary, to 
make them approach these, if only to 
prove that they have no taste for them; 
but this should be done in their own lan- 
guage or in French, the only other indis- 
pensable language. 

In connection with this subject, I cannot 
too much insist on the importance of the 
use of really good translations. Seldom, 
indeed, is it that you find one so good, 
even of a prose work, that it can be recom- 
mended in its entirety; but there are many 
which, in the hands of a good tutor, may 
be turned to excellent account; and so 
may such books as,the capital, though, of 
course, unequal, series of “ Ancient Clas- 
sics for English Readers” published by 
Messrs. Blackwood. I may be asked if I 
would absolutely banish from education 
the practice of Latin composition. I re- 


ply, rom education, no; from general ed- 


ucation, yes. I should as soon think of 
proscribing fencing as of proscribing Latin 
composition. They are both mighty prett 
pastimes, and very much upon a level. 
Far from discouraging cither, I would en- 
courage both by considerable prizes, and 
be as sorry to think that the day would 
ever come when no man could turn out a 
copy of verses which might have been 
worthy of a corner in the “ Anthologia 
Oxoniensis,” as that the day would come 
when no man could draw a fine rapier 
more. But in order that we may have a 
few good fencers, we do not make almost 
every one throw away years of life in the 
practice of fencing, and it is just as little 
reasonable to make almost every one throw 
them away in the practice of Latin compo- 
sition, with the result of turning out a few 
Jebbs or Coningtons. Greek composi- 
tion stands on a different footing. To 
write Greek verse is, of course, useless; 
but if we could import scholars, trained at 
Athens, who could teach old Greek as a 
living language,-it is quite possible that 
some time given to the writing of Greek 
prose might not be ill bestowed, especially 
by those who could arrange to spend a few 
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months in Greece before their general edu- 
cation came toanend. And that at least 
three months spent in studying Latin pis- 
tory and literature in Italy, and a like time 
spent in studying Greek history and litera- 
ture in Greece, will become a regular part 
of our curriculum for those who want to 
have all the chances, 1 make no doubt. I 
do not speak of to-day or to-morrow, but of 
the end of the century, when many practical 
difficulties — the typhoid fevers, which are 
temporarily adding a new danger to the 
great cities of Italy, the brigandage of 
Greece, and many other inconveniences 
— have become things of the past. 

Some of my readers have, perhaps, not 
seen Professor Blackie’s very useful little 
book of “Greek Dialogues on Modern 
Subjects,” which I venture to recommend 
to their attention. I apprehend that a 
cultivated Athenian would perfectly under- 
stand an Englishman speaking Xenophon- 
tic Greek if only he pronounced it in the 
modern way, which is not difficult to learn ; 
and the tendency of political events, if 
Russia does not get to Constantinople, 
will be, I think, to strengthen, not weaken, 
the artificial but very powerful movement 
towards bringing back the popular lan- 
guage to something very like the ancient. 

It is necessary to point out that, how- 
ever childish a pursuit “ scholarship” may 
be in the sense of the imitation of the 
Latin and Greek authors, however absurd 
it may be to encourage in boys who are 
intended to be busy men of the modern, 
not professional students of the ancient, 
world, any intense application to the nice- 
ties of Greek and Latin grammar, it is diffi- 
culr to attach too much importance to per- 
fectly accurate translation into English. 
Whatever is read for educational purposes 
in any language should be read with the 
utmost care, and no difficulty should be 
slurred over. If this caution be neg- 
lected, we shall sacrifice the one good 
thing in the old training — the accuracy to 
which it accustomed those with whom it 
succeeded. One of its many faults was 
that it did not succeed, but failed with 
nine out of ten; and that it trained those 
with whom it succeeded chiefly to be accu- 
rate in nonsense, to the destruction of the 
time and energy which should have been 
bestowed upon studies at once more edu- 
Ccative and more instructive. 

I must protest in the most emphatic way 
against my being called an enemy of clas- 
sical education. I maintain that the clas- 
sical education which I would give would 
be of an infinitely higher and better kind 
than the present, while it would occupy far 
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less time. I think that we should exhaust 
every device of ingenuity to make this and 
all other studies as easy, and even as 
pleasant, as possible. I utterly abhor that 
“doctrine and position” that difficulty is 
a good in itself.. It is quite impossible to 
learn anything well without encountering 
much and serious difficulty ; but while he 
who shirks difficulty where it must be 
faced is a coward, he who goes out of his 
way to seek difficulty is a fool. 

Before passing from this portion of the 
subject, I wish to observe that there is no 
reason why persons who cannot carry on 
their education to one or two and twenty 
should be shut out from the influences of 
ancient classical literature and art. A far 
more real acquaintance with the ancient 
world than is now possessed by ninety out 
of a hundred who go through the usual 
classical mill, could be obtained by trans- 
lations read under the guidance of a good 
teacher in a course which need not extend 
over more than two years — say from six- 
teen to eighteen —and could be fitted in 
very well with technical or professional 
studies. Further, I would add that if it 
is good for highly educated men to come 
under the influences of the ancient world, 
it is good for women who wish to carry on 
their education till one or two and twenty, 
and to become highly educated, to do the 
same. There is no reason why the clas- 
sics should be more educative or instruc- 
tive to one sex than to the other. 

I return, however; to the main line of my 
paper. Even the longer classical course 
I suggest will afford room for the intro- 
duction of various other subjects which are 
now entirely excluded. 1 take it for 
granted that a very slight amount of atten- 
tion will enable a boy to keep up and 
—— extend the acquirements which 

have supposed him to possess at four- 
teen. The only one which would call for 
daily attention would be geography, in the 
sense in which I have explained it. What, 
then, are the new studies, in addition to 
Greek and Latin, for which time must be 
found before the usual age of going up to 
the university? They are, I should say— 

1. Mathematics. 


2. Chemistry. 

3. Italian. 

4. Book-keeping. 

5. English essay-writing. 

As to the study of mathematics, the part 


it should bear in general education seems 
to me very small indeed. It is of the 
utmost importance to the community to 
encourage mathematical acquirement, and 
those who have the charge of boys should 
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be always on the outlook to discover and 
foster any promise of great mathematical 
ability. But for the general purposes of 
life the study of mathematics is the most 
barren. of all studies. No statement can 
be less true than that it trains the reason- 
ing powers for the common pursuits of 
men. Nothing can be less like the prob- 
lems of life than the problems of mathe- 
matics, and the aptitudes required for the 
two kinds of problems are wholly distinct. 
An acquaintance with the very rudiments 
of mathematics, a little geometry, and a 
little algebra, are all that should be re- 
quired as a part of general education. Any 
intelligent teacher would see fast enough, 
by the time his pupil had got through the 
first four books of Euclid, or arrived at 
quadratic equations, whether he had any 
mathematical turn whatsoever, and, if so, 
whether it was a sufficiently marked one 
to make it worth while to sacrifice any 
other part of gexeral education to it. 

I would pursue much the same course 
with regard to chemistry, though chemis- 
try has over mathematics this advantage, 
that while it, too, is a good training for 
the mind, it cannot be pursued without the 
acquisition of a great deal of very useful 
knowledge. Still, once more I repeat, 
“life is short,” and the amount of chem- 
istry contained in a small book, such as 
that of Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, 
used under the guidance of a sensible 
teacher in a good laboratory, would be 
quite enough to give a sufficient amount of 
knowledge, and to betray to an observant 
eye any remarkable aptitude which it 
might be prudent to develop. 

The only other modern language besides 
those already specified which should, I 
think, form part of general education, is 
Italian, and it is a matter of indifference 
whether that is required during the years 
which immediately precede a university 
course or during the years spent at the 
university. The power of speaking Ital- 
ian well is one possessed by very few En- 
glishmen, and, although it is a most 
charming accomplishment, I should even 
-less think of considering it as a part of 
general education than I should facility in 
German ; but not to be able to read both 
languages with perfect ease is to expose 
-one’s self to great and, as the number of 
books in each increases, ever-multiplying 
‘inconveniences. Italian could, I need 
hardly say, be learned pari — with 
-Latin with the greatest possible ease. 

Some people may be surprised to see 
any one give a prominent place in general 
education to so special a subject as book- 


keeping, and, of course, I do not desire 
that ordinary people should have the tech- 
nical skill of a book-keeper, but a sufficient 
knowledge of that humble art to make 
accounts easily intelligible would be vastly 
convenient to every man of the world, and 
it is for men of the world that I am writ- 
ing, men who have to be shareholders, 
trustees, executors, to examine farm books 
and estate accounts. 

Many who will smile at my last recom- 
mendation, will have much more favor for 
my next, viz., that English composition, 
which up to sixteen or thereabouts should 
be chiefly cultivated by perpetual transla- 
tion from dead or foreign languages, and 
by writing concisely reports of things seen, 
should after that age be carried further b 
the practice of frequently writing Englis 
essays. 

It is surely unnecessary to argue at any 
length in favor of devoting some little 
trouble between fourteen and eighteen to 
understanding the ordinary laws of health, 
together with as much of the very ele- 
ments of physiology as is necessary for 
their comprehension. No one arrives at 
middle life without knowing many cases 
amongst his contemporaries where a little 
knowledge of this subject would have pre- 
vented errors in matters of exercise, food, 
and a variety of other things which have 
produced quite disastrous results. 

The possession of all the requirements 
that I have specified should be tested by 
an examination, which should take place 
at the age at which boys now go to the 
university, and which might be held either 
at school or college. In saying this, I do 
not wish to imply that no one should enter 
the university who could not pass a fair 
examination in the subjects I have enu- 
merated. The course which I am describ- 
ing is susceptible of infinite modification, 
where peculiar aptitudes or circumstances 
have to be considered. If, for instance, I 
found that a boy who could ave all the 
chances had great mathematical and. no 
literary ability, I would omit Latin and 
Greek from his education altogether, and 
only require so much knowledge of Ger- 
man and Italian as would be necessary to 
enable him to read books on his own sub- 
ject. The university, while welcoming to 
her those youths who only wish for a first- 
rate general education, should also wel- 
come every kind of specialist. If, for ex- 
ample, a young man who could do nothing 
more than read his own language, and to 
whom French, German, italian, Latin, 
and Greek were inscrutable mysteries, 





had a real genius for entomology, I should 
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think it was pedantry gone mad to bar his 
entrance to Professor Westwood’s lec- 
tures by a matriculation examination. If 
a man desired to study nothing at Oxford 
but Tamil and Telugu, to Oxford he 
should go with my blessing, provided only 
he could satisfy the authorities that he 
could attend, with profit, prelections on 
those interesting tongues. 

I am merely suggesting an every-day 
course for every-day people. If a man is 
fortunate enough to have sons with a 
great and real turn for anything —a suf- 
ficient turn to make them, in that partic- 
ular walk, useful to their generation — I 
would be the last person to ask him to 
stand in the way of a natural bent. So 
few of us, however, have the luck to be 
fathers of heaven-born artists, or poets, or 
musicians, or engineers, or geologists, or 
astronomers, or anything else, that what I 
have to say must have an application to the 
case of many. 

During the years spent at the university 
in England or abroad, and, better than 
either, in England and abroad, the ac- 
quirements already possessed should be 
kept up, and some new ones added. The 
leading study should still be the knowl- 
edge of the ball on which we live, alike in 
its physical and political aspects. The 


acquaintance with the modern languages 


of which I have spoken should become 
ever more arid more the knowledge of the 
flower of their literature. The acquaint- 
ance with Greek and Latin should become 
ever more and more a transfusion into the 
mind of classical ideas. Of new studies, 
the chief should be, first, an elementary 
knowledge of English law, and of the out- 
lines at once of our Constitution and of our 
administrative system, imperial and local. 
I know of no book that gives exactly 
the kind of information of which I am 
thinking; but supposing any one were 
to take Stephen’s Blackstone, and Dr. 
Gneist’s formidable volumes, along with 
May’s “ Constitutional History” and boil 
them down into a work not ies than 
the last mentioned, he would produce the 
kind of text-book I should suggest. Then 
the broadest, and only the broadest, prin- 
ciples of political economy should be stud- 
ied in one of the approved manuals, Ste- 
phen’s “ Digest of the Law of Evidence,” 
some of Bentham, in the form of Dumont, 
with a few selected “Leading Cases,” 
anda good deal of Wheaton’s “ Interna- 
tional Law ” should be added ; and, lastly, 
the pupil should go through a long course 
of lectures intended to give him a good 
general idea of the history of speculation, 
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from the earliest days down to Comte, 
Schopenhauer, Hartmann, and Mill. I 
need hardly say that the more the various 
opinions could be represented as so many 
well-painted slides in a magic-lantern, and 
the less subjective the lecturer was, the 
better he would do his work. 

The only other study I would suggest 
is that of public speaking, for which there 
are now great facilities at most univer- 
sities. The Union was decidedly the 
most valuable institution at Oxford in my 
day, for I belong, alas! to the old barbar- 
ous time before the First Commission, 
when there was no. Modern History 
School, no University Museum, no Tay- 
lor Scholarships for Modern Languages. 

If the course I am proposing were sub- 
stituted for the ordinary one, we might, in 
thinking over the»future of a son at one or 
two and twenty, calculate — 

1. That he had a general acquaintance 
with the laws of health. 

2. That he could read aloud clearly and 
agreeably. 

3. That he could put a few sentences 
together in public without undue nervous- 
ness. 

4. That he could write a large clear 
round hand. 

5. That he knew the ordinary rules of 
arithmetic. 

6. That he knew enough of book-keep- 
ing to understand accounts submitted to 

im. 
.7. That he could speak and write 
French with ease and correctness. 

8. That he could translate ad apertu- 
vam libri from French, German, Italian, 
Greek, and Latin, and had some insight 
into what is best in their literatures. 
Further that he knew the derivation of 
every word whose derivation is undisputed 
that he came across in each of these lan- 

uages, and was acquainted with the 
voadest results of the labors of the com- 
parative philologist and comparative gram- 
marian. 

g. That he had a very wide knowledge 
of geography, understood in the largest 
sense of the term, together with all the 
bigger and more obvious facts of history, 
by which I do not for a moment mean to 
imply that he should have given any very 
great attention to history. History is one: 
of the noblest of studies, and a man who 
has the requisite means and inclination 
cannot do better than devote himself to 
it after his general education is finished ; 
but I am speaking now only of general 
education. Perhaps I could best express 
my meaning by saying that 1 think an’ 
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Englishman of the class for whom I am 
writing should know at one or two and 
twenty all the leading facts about every 
country which a man who now passes for 
well educated, but has given no special 
attention to history or geography, knows 
about his own country. The amount of 
knowledge which would ‘put an English- 
man on a level with a fairly well-informed 
Italian, or Brazilian, or Russian, or Greek, 
or Dutch gentleman in the matter of the 
history and geography of their own coun- 
tries, is not, 1 conceive, by any means co- 
lossal. Still, it would be enough to pro- 
mote avast deal of good feeling, and to 
prevent much folly being talked and done. 
I most fully believe, for example, that if 
we knew the commonest facts, geographi- 
cal and historical, about our own colonies, 
we should hear far less than we do of colo- 
nial discontent and heart-burnings, which 
usually have their origin, when they have 
their origin on our side at all, in the sancta 
simplicttas of our admirable intentions 
and absolute nescience at once of their 
past and of their present. Let it, then, be 
distinctly understood, that when I main- 
tain that knowledge of the ball on which 
we find ourselves is the most important 
branch of knowledge for those who govern 
directly so large a portion of its surface, 
and influence indirectly what is done in 
nearly all the rest, 1 do not wish to ex- 
change the duodecimo Porsons whom we 
now turn out of our universities for duo- 
decimo Humboldts. Of the two articles I 
should vastly prefer the second, but it is 
not what I want. 

If a boy knew thoroughly well at four- 
teen two such books as Mrs. Somerville’s 
“ Physical Geography,” and “ Za Zerrea 
Vol d’ Oiseau,” by Reclus, and then went on 
adding to the knowledge therein contained 
by reading, under good guidance, say as 
much as would fill three octavo volumes a 
year, he would by one or. two and twenty 
nave the kind of knowledge of geography 
in its highest sense which should form the 
most important part of every English gen- 
tleman’s education. Geography of this 
kind is inseparable from history, and is 
the best vehicle for conveying it to the 
mind, since facts sink much deeper if they 
come to us as an explanation of what now 
exists than they do if they are read with- 
out any relation to the present, and not 
even the narrowest pedant would be able 
to speak of history thus acquired as 
“cram.” 

But to continue, 


10. We might, if the course I suggest 


were followed, fully calculate that our son 
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had been trained from earliest infancy to 
use his powers of observation on plants, 
or animals, or rocks, or other natural ob- 
ects. 

11. That he knew as much mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry as are required to 
pass the matriculation of the London Uni- 
versity, which many boys now pass at six- 
teen. 

12. That he could write a fair English 
essay. 

13. That he had a good general ac- 
quaintance with the more important En- 
glish classics. 

14. That he had some knowledge of the 
broad principles of the laws under which 
he lives, and of the way in which the im- 
perial and local administration of his 
country is carried on. 

15. That he had some notions, correct 
as far as they went, about what the great- 
est men have thought with reference to 
the leading controversies, religious, polit- 
ical, and philosophical, which have divided 
the world, considered purely objectively. 

16. That he knew the rudiments of polit- 
tical economy and of international law. 

It will be seen that I omit many things 
which are in high favor now in various 
circles — much fiddling over arithmetic, 
all mathematics except the very elements, 
a great deal of grammar in various tongues, 
all Latin and nearly all Greek composition, 
much moral science, a great deal of con- 
troversial theology, endless learning by 
heart of prose and verse for the purpose 
of “improving our composition,” * logic 
— I leave them all out without a pang, as 
not forming any part of general education, 
except the last, which I leave out because 
life is short, and because I think that the 
careful study of such books as Bentham’s 
“Principles of Legislation,” of a Civil 
Code and of a Criminal Code in Dumont’s 
edition, Stephen’s “ Digest of the Law of 
Evidence,” a selection from Smith’s “ Lead- 
ing Cases,” as suggested by Mr. Morley at 
Birmingham, and other books which 
would have to be studied in order to pass 
well under heads 14, 15, and 16, would 
serve the same purpose as a good treatise 
on logic. 

Just consider the difference between a 
young man who had gone through this 
training, and, I do not say the failures, but 
the successes of the present system. Yet 
the course I propose requires a consider- 
ably smaller amount of work, and leaves 


* I am in favor of a moderate amount of learnin by 
heart, but nothing should be learnt by heart which 


not supremely good. ‘To oblige a boy to repeat a 
Greek play straight off is an absurd folly. 
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more time for amusement than the usual 
one, while it could be so arranged as to 
make “cramming” in its bad sense quite 
impossible, It should be remembered that 
the efforts. of your best tutors are now 
used to turn away the best men from the 
more valuable studies to mere classics and 
mathemutics. “ How is —— ?” said lately 
a friend of mine to one of the most influ- 
ential, and deservedly influential, guides of 
youth in England. “Ah, poor fellow,” 
was the reply, “he has gone in for modern 
history. You know his health broke 
down!” As if modern history were not a 
far nobler and manlier study than the 
charming, but comparatively trifling, pur- 
suits of the “scholar,” with his pretty 
copies of iambics, and all the rest of it, or 
the still more barren pursuits of the spec- 
ulatist who weaves and unweaves the web 
of metaphysics. 

An examination should be held, I think, 
in all the subjects I have enumerated in the 
last year of the university course; and the 
successful candidates might be classed, as 
they now are at Oxford, in five great divis- 
ions. There. should be no attempt to 
arrange them within each of the five 
classes in their exact order of merit; and 
a good place in the examination should 
carry with it much consideration, but no 
pecuniary reward. It is absurd to pay 


people for allowing you to give them a 


good general education. Pecuniary re- 
wards should be almost entirely reserved 
for those who intend to devote themselves 
to the service of the university, and to 
those who-take up studies which will not 
encourage themselves. Devotion to the 
service of the university and special at- 
tainments should, however, be rewarded 
with no grudging hand. As to the first of 
these objects, [| hold that every study 
which is pursued at any of the great uni- 
versities of the world, unless for some 
special local reason, ought to be repre- 
sented at a university like Oxford, by sev- 
eral persons all receiving a certain amount 
of pecuniary assistance from the univer- 
sity. As to the second object, I hold that 
the less suitable a study is for the pur- 
poses of general education, the more 
proper it is for encouragement by prizes, 
scholarships, and money grants. 

It would not be easy to pitch upon two 
studies less suitable for general education 
than the abtruser parts of mathematics and 
Chinese, but 1 should say that a rich uni- 
versity which did not encourage these two 
studies by liberal payments grossly neg- 
lected its duty. Toexamine a man for his 
degree in Athenzeus would be a piece of 





absurd pedantry, to give a prize of fifty 
guineas for a good examination in Athe- 
nzus would be a meritorious proceeding. 
In no way, perhaps, could the University 
of Oxford so well encourage the study of 
the ancient classics as by offering hand- 
some rewards for really good translations 
into English, like Mr. Jowett’s Plato, for 
good editions of Latin or Greek authors, 
like Mr. Bywater’s Heraclitus, for essays 
on classical subjects which either add to 
the knowledge of scholars, like Miiller’s 
Eumenides, or make classical ideas acces- 
sible to the many, like Mr. Symonds’s de- 
lighttul book on the Greek poets. 

Educational endowments may be used, 
with great propriety to help struggling 
merit up to the university — to put the son 
of the poorest man, provided he has great 
ability and application, in the position of 
the son of the man of moderate fortune; 
but it would be an abuse of endowments to 
carry him on for three or four years more 
while you give him an education which, 
however admirable, presupposes the pos- 
session of considerable private means to 
use it to advantage. 

By aH means let the son of the poorest 
man obtain easy access to the university, 
but if he has not a special turn for some 
of the branches which it is worth the while 
of the public to foster by money payments, 
because they are not so obviously useful as 
to foster themselves, he had much better 
devote himself as soon as possible to pro- 
fessional and money-making studies, to 
which the application of any large amount 
of endowment would be highly improper. 

We ought never to lose sight, in arrang- 
ing our educational institutions, either of. 
the man who aspires only to the highest 
general cultivation of his age, or of the 
man who desires to be a specialist — to 
carry knowledge further. Both are to be 
encouraged to the utmost: the first by pro-. 
viding him with the very best teaching, by 
enabling him to test his measure of suc- 
cess, and by sending him forth with the 
stamp of public recognition ; the other by 
ample pecuniary rewards given as much as 
possible, but by no means always, in return 
for definite work done, 

Those who say that universities are to be 
mere places of education — upper schools, 
in fact—and those who say that they are 
to be mere machines for research and re- 
treats for learned leisure, are equally 
wrong. A great university like Oxford 
should aim at being at once the best place 
of education, the greatest machine for re- 
search, and the most delicious retreat for 
learned leisure in the whole world. Her 
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advantages in the struggle for the pri- 
mato in allthese ways are absolutely over- 
whelming. If she is not all that before the 
century is done, it is only because she wills 
to be false to herself. But we must keep 
wide apart these two questions: “ What 
should the university be ready to teach ?” 
and “ What should the ordinary English 
gentleman /earn during that period of his 
general education which closes with the 
university ?” 

I have still to reply to two opposite 
kinds of objection. 

It*will be remarked by some that my list 
is pretty long, and that it would be impos- 
sible to attain by one or two and twent 
any great skill in the arts, or wide knowl- 
edge of most of the rae included in 
it. I am quite aware of this, but I ask 
for nothing of the kind. I ask for a wide 
knowledge of only one subject — geogra- 
phy in the sense of earth knowledge and 
history. A very moderate amount of 
knowledge of the others, thoroughly accu- 
rate so far as it goes, is all I dream of ; and 
it must be recollected that I would allow 
no subject to be commenced as a part of 
general education, the study of which 
might not with great advantage be con- 
tinued through the whole of life. Some 
subjects would, of course, be pursued in 
after life by one, some by another; but the 
kind of general education which approves 
itself to my mind would at least oblige 
those who passed through it to have looked 
at all the great divisions of human knowl- 
edge, and to have satisfied themselves 
whether they had or had not a turn for 
them. 

The line which bounds general educa- 
tion is, after all, only an imaginary one. 
General education should only end with 
life ; but men who are to be busy with the 
world’s work, and to give a due place to 
the second of the objects of life which I 
set out by enumerating, will, after one or 
two and twenty, begin to find the time they 
can give in the course of the day to gen- 
eral education much shorter than it used 
to be. Still, so great are the facilities 
which our modern life affords, that those 
who are now just beginning their general 
education with the prospect of having @// 
the chances may well hope, if they live out 
their years and retain their energies, not 
only to know all the most important facts 
which man has found out about himself 
and the universe of which he forms part, 
but to have seen, heard, and read before 
they die all that is best and most beautiful 
in that portion of the universe which serves 
as man’s habitation. In order to do this 
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they must from the very first be carefully 
prevented wasting their time on second or 
third rate things. The real use of teach- 
ers, properly so called, after the very first 
youth has been passed, would be chiefly 
to keep us within the limits of the really 
valuable and excellent. Not the least de- 
sirable professor in any university would 
be he who would tell us faithfully and 
wisely what famous books we had better 
leave on the bookshelves, what famous 
places we need not visit, what famous 
theories are cinders, ashes, dust. I am 
not aware, however, that the appointment 
of so useful a person falls within even the 
very extensive powers which are to be ac- 
quired by the university commissioners 
under the act of this year. We must be 
content to make many mistakes; but if 
there once arises amongst men and women 
of the world a real demand for the help 
necessary to such an educational course 
for their children as I have sketched, there 
will be found persons to supply the want. 

And is it possible that such a demand 
should not arise? Into what company of 
people who know the world does one enter 
without hearing lamentations over the mis- 
erable results of our present schools? 
their wonderful powers of boobyizing the 
inferior, their scant success in making 
much of the superior boy ? 

Another set of critics will take exception 
to my proposals upon quite different 
grounds. They will ask that many more 
and severer studies should be made a part 
of general education, and they will point. 
with admiration to Mr. Mill’s address at 
St. Andrews. I decline the contest with 
a giant. I have no doubt that the meth- 
ods proposed by him are excellent for the 
purpose of making men of science and 
great thinkers. My object, however, is 
far more humble. { am writing in the in- 
terest of those who wish to learn from the 
seminal minds of the age, not to rival them. 
I am thinking not of the education suitable 
for a hundred or two of picked intelli- 
gences, but for many thousand very good 
sort of young men with fair brains and 
fair powers of application, but by no means 
Admirable Crichtons. I appeal for sup- 
port not to the great philosophers and ed- 
ucationists of the day, but to cultivated 
men and women, persons of ordinary com- 
mon sense, who know something of the 
world of affairs, something of the world of 
books, and something of society. I ask 
them whether the kind of youth I propose 
to turn out at one or two and twenty would 
not have had a pleasanter boyhood than 
the successful products-of the existing 
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system — would not be more likely to be 
useful to his fellow-creatures, and to de- 
velop his own faculties to the utmost ? 

Many of us who were not, alas! so old 
then as we are now, fondly imagined, when 
the Palmerston government appointed the 
commission to inquire into the nine great 
schools in 1861, that when we ourselves 
had children fit to go to those schools, 
they would be able to obtain a really good 
education there. Now, however, in 1877, 
although doubtless many improvements 
have been made, it would be mere flattery 
to say that anything which deserves to be 
called a good education for the ordinary 
purposes of a man of the world is to be 
obtained at anyone of them. The schools 
throw the blame on the universities, and 
the universities on the schools; I throw 
the blame on no one —I merely register 
an unpleasant state of facts. do not 
even say that a good education may not 
be obtained at our great schools for some 
purposes or other. 1 only venture to 
affirm that, for any purposes with which I 
am acquainted, the education is a very 
miserable one; and that I see its bad 
effects in the world of English politics at 
every turn. Let those who are satisfied 
with it by all means retain their happy 
contentment; but many people whom I 
meet are not satisfied, and perhaps some 
of the foregoing remarks may be of aid or 
comfort to a few of them. 

Train the Admirable Crichtons as you 
please, they cannot be spoiled irretriev- 
ably. Sooner or later they will fight their 
way to the front; but the sensible clever- 
ish boys who might have made valuable 
men are turned into Barbarians or Philis- 
tines by the dozen, and that at a cost to 
their parents, between seven and twenty- 
one, of from two thousand five hundred to 
four thousand pounds. 

M. E. GRanT DuFF. 


From The Spectators 
MONEY-ORDERS. 


ADAM SMITH somewhere observes that 
the post-office is perhaps the only mer- 
cantile project which has been successfully 
managed by every sort of government. 
His remark does not hold good of all 
departments of our post-office. Every- 
body knows that is it far from true of the 
telegraphs; neither does it hold good ot 
the money-order department. ‘The busi- 
ness of the iatter grows, but the profits do 
not; about one-half of the work is done 
on somewhat eleemosynary principles ; 





the workman who transmits his half-crown 
or five shillings to his wife by a money- 
order gets, in point of fact, a form of poor- 
relief from the State ; and we do not won- 
der that in the circumstances of the case 
the post-office department has been in- 
quiring into the whole subject of inland 
money-orders, with a view to see whether 
they can be made still more convenient to 
the public, without continuing to be a loss 
to the revenue. Money-orders have hith- 
erto been advantageous to all concerned 
save the State. They were started as a 
private enterprise as long ago as 1792, by 
three persons connected with the post- 
office, who took offices near the Central 
Office in Lombard Street, and engaged to 
transmit, at their own risk and expense, 
to sailors and soldiers small sums of 
money. The general public did not avail 
themselves very much of this convenience, 
which was at first very costly; at all 
events, only about seven hundred pounds’ 
annual profit was realized by the three 
speculators. In 1838, when the Earl of 
Lichfield was postmaster-general, the gov- 
ernment resolved to take over this enter- 
prise, and established an official money- 
order department, by the rules of which 
the limit of the order was fixed at £5. 
The onerous commission charged in these 
days was 6d. for 2£ and any sum under 
it, and 1s. 6d. for any sum over it. 
In November of 1840 the charges were 
much reduced, with a view to induce the 
public to give up the deeply seated habit 
of sending coin by post; and the business 
of the department steadily increased. A 
further reduction of the rates in 1871 to 
1d. for all sums under Ios., and 2d. for all 
under 1f, produced a new expansion of 
businéss ; and now about sixteen or sev- 
enteen millions, in sums ranging from one 
shilling to ten pounds, are yearly sent 
through the medium of the post-office. 
In many respects, the system is a com- 
plete success, putting to rout all the old- 
fashioned commonplaces about the ina- 
bility of the State to conduct with success 
a mercantile business. It has the com- 
plete confidence of the poor. It is prac- 
tically safe, only one order in one hundred 
thousand being lost by theft or negli- 
gence; and there is truth in the observa- 
tion of Mr. Weldon, superintendent of 
the branches of the London and West- 
minster Bank, that “the poorer classes 
have in point of fact more security in 
regard to these small orders than a person 
who has drawn a cheque for £1,000.” 
We might have expected that the man- 
agers of many of the vast number of 
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money-order offices would find them- 
selves occasionally without funds to meet 
an unusual number of drafts, but judging 
from the very few complaints which the 
department receives, that is not so. In 
fact, if the present restrictions established 
for the benefit of bankers were withdrawn, 
and the department were free to transmit 
sums of any amount, the State might 
— a formidable competitor of our great 
nkers. 

But, so far as inland orders are con- 
cerned, they do not yield any profit, and 
probably produce a loss of about £1,300 
a year, —in fact, it is calculated that as 
the cost of each order in clerical work, 
etc., is about 3d, fifty per cent. of the 
orders are issued at a loss. In other 
words, the remitiers of sums of £1 and 
upwards pay the expenses of remitters 
of smaller sums. The cause of the mis- 
chief is the elaborate nature of the 
book-keeping. The numerous details, — 
the making out of the order, the enter- 
ing of the amount and particulars in 
the postmaster’s journal, the prepara- 
tion of the advice-note by the manifold 
writing process, the transmission of the 
money-order account to the receiver and 
accountant-general’s office in London, a 
comparison of the account or docket 
accompanying it with the entries in the 
cash account in the receiver-general’s 
office — are costly. And yet we are afraid 
that none of them can be dispensed with, 
unless at a considerable sacrifice of secu- 
rity. We should have hesitated to believe 
this, had the assertion rested merely on 
the testimony of officials conversant with 
the present routine, recollecting how they 
are apt to treat as perfect what they know 
by practice ; how on one occasion a’ com- 
mittee of the House of Commons an- 
nounced that “the oldest and ablest 
officers of the post-office ” said ** they had 
no confidence whatever in the plan” of 
Mr. Palmer to accelerate the speed of the 
mails from three and a half to seven miles 
an hour; and how an experienced post- 
master-general long persisted in declaring 
Sir Rowland Hill’s scheme of a uniform 
postage impracticable. But we must ad- 
mit that a committee, consisting of several 
experienced men of business, and includ- 
ing the late Mr. George Moore, were able 
to discover no superfluous or cumbrous 
device, and the probability is that if any 
of the steps—for example, the final 
checking — were eliminated, the depart- 
ment would lose a little of its reputation 
for complete safety, and simple people 
would take to sending half-crowns or 
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notes by post in lumpy letters, to the seri- 
ous peril of the honesty of the officials. 
It has been suggested that the advice- 
note should be abolished, but the testi- 
mony of most experts is that this would 
be followed by a great increase of success- 
ful theft. Every year some thousand 
orders are stolen, but not presented, in 
most cases, because the thief cannot an- 
swer the routine question, “ Who sent 
this order?” And if people who send 
orders by post only took care to withhold 
sending by the same letter the name of 
the remitter, the present plan would be 
almost absolutely perfect. We may ap- 
pend a warning to the effect that some 
common expedients supposed to secure 
safety have the opposite effect. Speakin 

of the new envelopes made of paper an 

linen, Mr. Jeffery, who gives his opinion 
with all the weight of the manager of the 
department of lost letters, says, “ Their 
very strength is their weakness, because if 
you put a paper-knife in the folds of the 
envelope, it will lift it up without tearing, 
and may be closed again without showing 
traces of the violation. This can be done 
wherever linen comes to linen, or where 
linen comes to paper, but where paper 
comes to paper, you cannot separate the 
parts without tearing and leaving the marks 
behind.” It must be remembered, too, that 
the post-office servants acquire marvellous 
expertness in determining’ by the touch 
whether a letter contains bank-notes or 
stamps; if they cannot get the knowledge 
by their fingers, felonious postmen “ can 
smell the stamps.” A striking experiment 
on this subject was made by Mr. Jeffery. 
He made up twenty letters, only five of 
which contained stamps, and all of which 
were alike on the outside. An experi- 
enced post-office servant was able to 
pick out by the sense of smell those with 
the stamps. The only device which 
baffled him was to scent the letters with 
eau de cologne. Of course, mothers will 
continue to send half-crowns or half-sov- 
ereigns to their boys at school by post, 
and the mass of mankind will insist upon 
remitting small sums in the form of stamps, 
in spite of remonstrances and warnings. 
But it is right that they should know, from 
the testimony of experienced officials, 
that the employés of the post office be- 
come experts in the feeling of letters; 
that they can tell very correctly whether 
letters contain bank-notes, coin, or stamps ; 
that they have, in fact, as keen a percep- 
tion of valuable letters as an American 
post-office clerk has of interesting English 
illustrated periodicals; and that, if stamp 
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remittances are not frequently stolen, it is 
because they rarely are worth stealing. 

Of course, the most obvious way of re- 
ducing the expense of the department 
and making the issue of all orders remu- 
nerative would be to raise the rates of 
commission to 2d. or 3d. Another pro- 
posal, which has not met with so much 
favor as it seems at first blush to deserve, 
is that for all sums amounting to only a 
few shillings no orders should be issued, 
and that people should be left to finda 
substitute in the transmission of stamps, 
—a proposal which is, perhaps, put out of 
court by the testimony of all officials that 
with the few existing safeguards it would 
lead to much theft, and that it might cause 
the forgery of postage-stamps. These 
objections are partly applicable to a 
scheme suggested by a clerk in the Edin- 
burgh post-office, the principle of which 
was to paste postage-stamps of various 
denominations on sheets of paper pre- 
pared and sold by the post-office. One 
gentleman has elaborated a scheme for 
issuing money-orders payable to order at 
any money-order office in the kingdom, 
and capable of being transferred, like a 
cheque, by endorsement. Not only does 
the inventor think that this would be very 
convenient to the public, but that it would 
lead to a great saving—some £47,000 a 
year, he calculates—dispensing, as it 
would, with eighteen out of thirty-three 
forms, bocks, etc., now required. Here, 
again, the opportunities of fraud would be 
so enormous as to make the scheme im- 
practicable. The only scheme which the 
post-office authorities have favored is one 
for the introduction of postal circular 
notes, suggested by Mr. Chetwynd, the 
receiver and accountant-general. The 
essence of the plan is, to quote the invent- 
or’s own words, to use “a form which 
will require no writing on the part of a 
postmaster beyond his signature, and 
which will combine the simplicity of a 
postage-stamp, as the subject of an ac- 
count, with the advantage of a small bank 
post-bill and circular note, and a cheque 
issued by what may be called a govern- 
ment bank, and payable at any one of five 
thousand government banks throughout 
the United Kingdom, to the order of any 
person named by the purchaser of the 
note in writing on the back of it.” Mr. 
Chetwynd’s idea is that the postal notes 
should be issued for sums of 2s. 6d., 5s., 
Ios., and 2os., at half the present rates for 
money-orcders,— rates which the commit- 
tee think too low. No advice-note, or 
entry of details in the postmaster’s book, 





or detailed account to the chief office 
would be required, and the saving in cler- 
ical work to the department would be con- 
siderable. The public would also be glad, 
he thinks, to have a note procurable with- 
out filling up any application-form, pay- 
able at any office in the United Kingdom, 
and purchasable in books, so that a cir- 
cular note might be used at places where 
there was no money-order office. Mr. 
Chetwynd does not think that the issuing 
of these orders, drawn by persons as to 
the handwriting of whose endorsement 
the paying postmaster could have no 
knowledge would be attended by much 
fraud. But we observe that Lord John 
Manners owns that the circular note, the 
trial of which he, as well as the commit- 
tee, favor, must be of inferior security as 
compared with the money-order. Why 
should not, we would here ask, the de- 
partment look for relief in another direc- 
tion? The foreign orders and the inland 
orders for sums above one pound, are 
really remunerative, and why should not 
this branch of the business cultivated 
far beyond the point to which the present 
limits of the power of the department 
permit? Adam Smith’s reasons for the 
uniform success of the post-office as a gov- 
ernment concern —that there is no mys- 
tery about the matter, and that it can be 
safely conducted, according to hard-and- 
fast rules —apply with full force to the 
transmission of sums of money, large or 
small; and why, then, should not the 
State fully utilize the machinery which it 
already has, by engaging to transmit con- 
siderable sums for the convenience of 
commerce and the middle classes? In 
theory there is no reason why the State 
should be a carrier of or transmitter of 
only one kind of property, viz., letters. 
Remitting specie or its equivalent is as 
simple as forwarding letters and news- 
papers. The work would be remunera- 
tive, it would meet the wants of classes 
who do not use bank post-bills, or even 
cheques, and perhaps the only reason 
against it is the fact that bankers would 
not like it. 


From The Spectator. 
IMPRESSIONS OF A MEETING-HOUSE. 


IT is not necessary to mention the name 
or situation of the meeting-house, but you 
must know a little about its appearance. 
1 saw at a glance that it was a somewhat 
more carnal structure than the usual 
Friends’ meeting-house. That is a 
square, prim, dingy brick building, belong- - 
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ing to no order of architecture, surround- 
ed generally by a high blind wall shutting 
out the din of the outer world, and stand- 
ing in a small, trim courtyard. You may 
expect to see a few flags in front of the 
door,— “the Quakers’ Exchange,” as it 
is called, — where the Friends, after meet- 
ing, congregate to talk over the most inno- 
cent gossip of the week. This was not 
like the little Yorkshire or Cumberland 
meeting-houses which I had seen,— white- 
washed; marked by a simplicity that re- 
called the days when George Fox “had a 
concern to visit friends ;” and surrounded 
by its modest graveyard, where lay unre- 
corded, but not forgotten, some of the 
worthies of the earlier days of Quakerism. 
This was not quite like these peaceful 
meeting-places of a peaceful people. 
There was about its gates some of the 
bustle and stir that showed that its con- 
regation was gathered from the dwellers 
in a considerable manufacturing town. 
Carriages drawn by the sleekest of horses 
drove up in quick succession, and foot- 
men slammed the doors with an extra 
bang, perhaps with the feeling, “ Let us 
make a noise while we may.” All— 
Friends on foot, as well as carriage-folk — 
exchanged greetings and shook hands. 
One could not help being struck by the 
large size of the building for the number 
of attendants, — committee-rooms, ante- 
rooms, and lavatories, explained this pecul- 
liarity. On the threshold, males and fe- 
males, husbands and wives, were inexora- 
bly torn asunder. The ladies entered a 
retiring-room, where they were relieved of 
their cloaks by an attendant Friend, who 
was kindly and ungrammatically greeted 
by all, rich and poor, with the remark, 
“ How are thee, Rebecca Jones?” The 
gentlemen went to the right into an ante- 
room, where a few minutes were spent in 
mild secular talk, and whence they emerged 
in pairs. The body of the building con- 
sisted of a large, plain room, cool and airy. 
Of course no Bibles, hymn-books, or 
prayer-books were to be seen, for the 
Quakers’ maxim, as one of them expressed 
it, is, “1 do not carry my prayers in my 
pocket ;” and the only thing to reassure a 
Churchman that he had to do with his com- 
mon Christianity was the sight of abun- 
dance of hassocks. Asa mere publican, 
I was at a loss to know what to do with 
my hat, taking off which might be construed 
into an act of indecorum, and equivalent 
to treating the meeting as a mere steeple- 
house. But most, I observed, were un- 
covered, and so I was soon at my ease. 
The ladies—all of them comely, and 
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many much more — sat on one side ; while 
the gentlemen, with vigorous and‘thought- 
ful faces, sat on another, in grave and par- 
allel lines. In front of them was “the 
gallery,” two rows of seats raised a trifle 
above the level of the floor. In the back 
row sat the approved ministers, male and 
female, “the weighty, seasoned, and sub- 
stantial Friends;” in the front, sat the 
elders and overseers, male and female 
too. One or two female elders were shut 
up in the Friends’ bonnets; those bonnets, 
placed in a prominent position, were as 
much, I could see, relics of the past as the 
helmet hung on a baronial wall. In the 
garbs there was nothing to suggest faithful- 
ness to the query touching “ plainness of 
speech, behavior, and apparel.” Perhaps 
if anything struck me as regards the dress 
of those around me, it was a certain costly 
simplicity, an intrinsic solidity about the 
silks, an unostentatious soundness of tex- 
ture and richness of fabric. Perhaps 
these dresses were in accordance with the 
precepts of the “Book of Discipline;” 
they certainly harmonized with the advice 
of Polonius,— 


Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not express’d in fancy ; rich, not gaudy. 


In getting rid of some ancient peculiari- 
ties, and in taking to buttons, the Friends 
have hit upon a really rational dress. 

The service began,—or rather, it did 
not begin; all that was done was to sink 
into general silence. And what a silence! 
I have heard of the stillness of the central 
seas or the silence of the grave, or “the 
voice of hushed-up life.” I> have sat be- 
side voiceless tarns, in solitary places 
among the hills. I know something of 
the awful stillness brooding over moun- 
tain-tops, and I vividly remember the 
dumb aspect of things when I once 
crawled on hands and feet far from the 
daylight through the old workings and up 
the gloomy galleries of a deserted mine. 
But silence has its inner and outer cham- 
bers, its depths and lower depths, and we 
seemed as we sat to be borne to its neth- 
ermost caverns. In the first five minutes, 
the rustle of silks and the shuffling of feet 
settling into position had died away. 
Another two minutes more, an:| the short, 
devout cough which is the exordium of all 
services had ceased. Another minute 
more, and the fall of a pin would have 
sounded as a profane act. Henceforth I 
lost count of time; if I was conscious at 
all, it was of the outwardly strange fact 
that while human beings usually meet to 
talk, these good people had left their 
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homes and travelled far in order to be 
silent together and enjoy gregarious quiet. 
But how much was there to be said for 
this silence, this “lending our hearts and 
spirits wholly to the influence of mild- 
minded melancholy”! One truly tasted 
the pleasure of deep repose, and one’s 
inner spirit seemed to sing, “ There is 
no joy but calm.” Some Friends, it is 
said, think that this silence is but an acci- 
dent of their worship, not fit for these 
times. To me, Barclay’s idea seems 
higher and holier: “The great work of 
one and all ought to be to wait upon God, 
and retiring out of their own thoughts and 
imaginations, to feel the Lord’s presence, 
and know a gathering into his name in- 
deed, where he is in the midst, according 
to his promise.” “Silence is, and must 
necessarily be, a special and principal part 
of God’s worship.” Let the Friends 
cleave fast to these wise words. Let 
them leave to others noisy modes of service, 
of their own pleasure and appointment. 
Time will not soon make old, and cer- 
tainly not in these babbling days, the truth 
that in silent waiting and inward commun- 
ing the deepest aspirations of the soul 
breathe forth. How many of one’s friends, 
and how many public men too, did one wish 
to take and bathe — persistently bathe — 
inthis cool stream! What medicine to the 
bruised and-wearied spirit, and “hearts 
worn out with many wars,” these mo- 
ments might minister! And what a high- 
road to charity and lock-fast gates against 
envy and all evil passions! How easy, in 
these circumstances, to preserve that 
“love, coolness, gentleness, and dear 
unity,” which Edward Burrough in his 
ane words inculcates. The testimo- 
nies of the early Friends, how in tribula- 


tion they had renewed their strength, and 
received inward consolation and refresh- 
ment in this “ pure, still ae God 


in the spirit,” as Alexander Parker ex- 
presses it, in one of his letters, became 
credible as one sat there. Truth compels 
me to add that I observed closely the de- 
meanor of my neighbors. A very few were 
not quite edifying. One or two twirled their 
thumbs with gentle assiduity. One dozed 
the doze of the righteous. Hie might, per- 
haps, plead ancient authority, for the old 
Friends had to deplore “ sleeping in meet- 
ing” as “a grief and exercise to all the 
faithful among us.” Some of the members 
of the younger generation kept eyeing their 
boots, rubbing their rings, or abstractly 
watching flies on the ceiling. But those 
who indulged in these excitements were 
exceptions. Of the great majority, I might 
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say that their deportment was such, to 
quote the “Book of Discipline,” as to 
“ demonstrate that they were in earnest in 
the great duty of waiting upon and wor- 
shipping God in spirit.” 

At last, much to my regret, the silence 
was broken. One of the audience, if the 
term may be used, of long standing in the 
truth knelt and “appeared in supplica- 
tion.” His prayer was in no way striking, 
not more fervid and living than the 
prayers of a hireling ministry. When it 
was ended, another period of rapt silence 
followed; then another gentleman rose 
to speak. Of the sermon there was much 
to say in praise. It was homely, and ex- 
pressed in those simple Saxon terms which * 
Friends, to their credit, faithfully use. 
The morality inculcated was practical, — 
there were no declamatory outbursts, no 
false sentiment or straining at effect; and 
considering that the discourse was impro- 
vised, it was strangely coherent. It was 
manifestly the sincere, unpremeditated ex- 
pression of the working of an earnest 
mind. But one peculiarity was very pro- 
nounced, —a mixture of biblical and 
mercantile phraseology. The speaker’s 
thoughts were always spiritual, but his 
words were at times a little earthy. He 
argued a little too much that sin was a 
worthless investment, and that sacrifice 
meant lending on very safe security. 
From some saying in the Old Testament 
he drew a moral which would have been 
better understood in the surrounding manu- 
facturing town than in ancient Judea. One 
or two of the mixed metaphors were so 
uncouth as to remind the writer of two 
sentences of a piece of solemn advice 
given by a pious gentleman to a friend in 
need: “May the blessing of Heaven 
rest over you! May next April turn up 
trumps.” The sermon was, in fact, alittle 
disappointing, too like many I had heard 
at what Quakers circuitously call “ public 
parish places of worship.” I dozed at 
times, and as I did, the bare meeting- 
house in the secluded lane was somewhat 
forgotten, and my thoughts reverted to 
earlier days of Quakerism, and its sweet, 
mellow memories. Had I been listening 
to the true tones of the early Friends? 
Would James Parnel or the saintly Ed- 
ward Burrough — he who declared his 
prison bars had become jewels in his eyes 
— or those who gave public and lively tes- 
timony to the death in “ bloody Boston,” 
have recognized such preaching as full of 
savor? It did not recall the description 
of Josiah Cvale’s potent ministration ; 
“his declaration was to the ungodly like 
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an axe or hammer, as a sword sharp and 
piercing, being mostly attended with an 
eminent appearance of the dreadful power 
of the Lord, to the cutting down many 
tall cedars, and making the strong oaks to 
bow.” It did not breathe that gentle, rea- 
sonable mysticism which made Ellwood 
and John Woolman the spiritual country- 
men of Vaughan. There was missing 
that bold prophetic tone, with its impe- 
rious “Thus sayeth the Lord,” to be 
found in the utterances of that simple, 
unlettered husvandman, Marmaduke Ste- 
phenson, he who begins the story of his 
call in these Dantesque words, “In the 
beginning of the year 1665, I was at 
the plough in the east part of Yorkshire, 
near the place. of my outward habitation, 
and as | walked after the plough I was 
filled with the love of God, which did 
ravish my heart when I felt it,” etc. The 
sermon | had heard was not the sort of 
testimony which would have come from 
that valiant Friend, William Gibson,— now 
a soldier, then a preacher and shoemaker, 
despitefully treated, suffering hard impris- 
onment and the spoliation of his goods, 
and consoling himself for abuse at the 
hands of all men by writing “ An Epistle 
of Love.” I was pondering these things, 
and wondering whether comfort and pros- 
perity had killed the old life, when one 
elder, first looking furtively at another to 


see whether he was ready, shook hands ; 
all rose and went out; and my first meet- 
ing was at an end, X. 


From Nature, 
AN ALGERIAN INLAND SEA, 


As our readers are aware several 
schemes have recently been before the 
public for the creation of an inland sea.in 
north Africa, one of the most ambitious 
and most impracticable of these. being the 
flooding of a great part of the Sahara. 
Another scheme which has engaged the 
attention of the French government for 
some time is much more feasible and 
likely to be attended with good results. 
The report of a commission on the plan 
proposed by M. Roudaire for the creation 
of an inland Algerian sea was recently 
presented to the French Academy of Sci- 
ences by M..Favé, and as it contains 
several points of scientific interest, we 
propose to lay it before our readers. 

Since the French domination was ex- 
tended in the province of Constantine as 
far as the town of Biskra, the attention of 
several observers has been turned to the 
very marked depressions of the soil, which 
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commence at about fifty kilometres to the 
south of Aurés, that is, to the border of 
the Sahara, and extending from east to 
west. M. Virlet d’Aoust supposed, in 
1845, from the measurement of the slope 
of a river discharging into tie chott (or 
marshy lake) Mel-Rir, that the bottom of 
that chott must be below the level of the 
Mediterranean. In 1849 M. Dubocq, a 
mining engineer, proved by a very numer- 
ous series of barometric observations, 
published in 1853, that singular anomaly, 
which Captain Vuillemot confirmed in 
1856. It was reserved to Capt. Roudaire 
to render the fact incontestable, and to de- 
termine the depth with almost complete 
accuracy. 

After having taken for his starting- 
point the embouchure of one of the two 
small streams which fall into the sea at 
the bottom of the Gulf of Gabés, M. Rou- 
daire traversed the steppe of Gabés forty- 
six metres high, then arrived at the de- 
pression of a chott the surface of which he 
estimated, at sight, at five thousand square 
kilometres. He then reached, by cross- 
ing a second elevation of forty-five metres, 
that of Kritz, the depression of the Chott 
Rharsa, situated to the east of the Chott 
Mel-Rir, from which it is separated only 
by two elevations of small height. These 
two slight elevations bound the Chott 
Asloudj, the surface of which does not 
exceed eighty square kilometres. The 
surface of the Chott Rharsa. has been 
estimated at thirteen hundred and fift 
square kilometres; that of the Chott Mel- 
Rir, which has been surrounded by a-poly- 
gon of levelling, contains sixty-seven hun- 
dred square kilometres. The three basins 
which form the chotts El Djerid, Rharsa, 
and Mel-Rir have not yet been surveyed 
in all directions; but M. Roudaire has 
concluded from various observations that 
the mean depth of the two chotts Mel-Rir 
and Rharsa must not be below twenty- 
four metres. The small Chott El Asloudj, 
which is intermediate, has a mean depth 
of only from one to two metres, which 
makes him regard it as a slightly elevated 
barrier between the two great lakes. If 
it be admitted that this barrier could be 
pierced by a trench of suitable depth, and 
that the water of the sea were led from 
the Gulf of Gabés to the entrance of the 
Chott Rharsa, the sea would fill that choit, 
as also the Chott Mel-Rir. and the depth 
of water would be sufficient in the two 
lakes for the ‘navigation of all vessels. 
Articles of commerce could be transported 
thence to all pirts of the world without 
any re-embarkation. 
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Such is the wamnore of a project 
for an inland sea which M. Roudaire has 
had constantly in his mind during all his 
labors: he is confident that the execution 
is an easy matter, without allowing him- 
self to be discouraged by any obstacle. 
The enterprise, supposing it to be realized, 
would certainly not present commercial 
advantages comparable in any respect 
to those resulting from the canalization of 
the Isthmus of Suez. The products of 
central Africa, transported by camels 
across the desert, do not seem to be suffi- 
ciently abundant to furnish freight for a 
large number of vessels. There is no 
doubt, however, that if the products of 
central Africa had no longer to bear the 
expense of so long a carriage by land, 
their price would be notably lowered and 
their consumption increased. But indeed 
it would be impossible to estimate the ben- 
efits which in the future would result from 
the creation of such an inland sea. Con- 


siderations of another kind leave no doubt, 
M. Favé thinks, as to the improvements 
which would result from an inland sea cov- 
ering 13,230 square kilometres, from a 
relation to 


climatic point of view and in 
the fertility of the soil. 

Prof. Tyndall was engaged for some 
years in determining the action which the 
vapor of water exercises upon radiant 
heat. He has proved that even with com- 
plete transparency to light, the vapor of 
water absorbs radiant heat to a very not- 
able extent. The vapor of water posses- 
ses that absorbent property much more 
than the air with which it is mixed, in 
however small a proportion; and its ab- 
sorbent power increases very nearly in 
proportion to its mass. Prof. Tyndall has 
not failed to bring out the influence which 
the invisible vapor of water contained in 
the air exercisés upon the temperature, 
both during day and night, and he has 
been able hence to draw immediate con- 
clusions as to its influence upon the life of 
plants. After having. measured directl 
the quantity of heat absorbed by very mi- 
nute quantities of vapor of water mixed 
with air in his experimental tubes, he feels 
authorized to speak thus: “ Considering 
the earth as a source of heat, it may be 
admitted as certain that at least ten per 


cent. of the heat which it tends to radiate, 
into space is intercepted by the first six: 


feet of moist air which surrounds its sur- 
face.” Prof. Tyndall hence draws this 
conclusion: “The suppression, during a 
single night of summer, of the ‘moisture 
contained in the atmosphere which covers 
England would be accompanied by the 
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me of all the plants which frost 
ills. 

It is not only the cold of night which is 
increased at the surface of the ground by 
the dryness of the air, but also the heat 
of day; so that the variations of tempera- 
ture produced in twenty-four hours are 
sometimes very great and very prejudicial 
to the vegetation of a great number of 
plants. e may apply these considera- 
tions to the region of the chotts, where 
M. Roudaire, in his expedition of 1874-5, 
found heat of 25° (C.) during the day, and 
cold of 8° below zero during the night. 
After that we need not be longer sur- 
prised that the lands comprised between 
the slopes south of Aurés and the chotts 
produce very little, however favorable in 
themselves they may be to vegetation. If 
we admit with M. Roudaire, agreeing in 
this point with all explorers of the chotts, 
that their cavities have at one time formed 
salt lakes, dried up gradually during the 
historic period, we shall obtain an ex- 
planation of the changes in the produc- 
tion of the soil of the province of Con- 
stantine, and of Tunis since the epoch of 
Roman domination, when the province of 
Africa was'much more populous and much 
more fertile than at present. 

M. Roudaire has sought to find results 
of observations from which he might con- 
clude what would be the depth of the bed 
of water evaporated after the creation of 
the inland sea. He has found this infor- 
mation in the experiments made at the 
Bitter Lakes traversed by the Suez Canal. 
At the time of the filling-up of the Bitter 
Lakes, a waste-weir was constructed in- 
tended to regulate the introduction of the 
water of the Mediterranean. From July 
7 to 14 the weir was wrought with only a 
small number of sluices raised, and the 
level of the lakes remained stationary. The 
introduction had been regulated to about 
3,540,942 cubic metres, or, in round num- 
bers, four million cubic metres per day. 
This figure, then, gives the quantity of 
water absorbed by evaporation which, ac- 
cording to the extent of surface, produced 
a lowering of the level of from -003 m. to 
0035 m. during twenty-four hours, and 
that in the hottest month of the year. All 
the observations made since that time 
have given essentially the same results, 
and we must admit, with the engineers of 
the Suez Company, a general mean of 
*003 m. per day, or I m. per year. M. 
Roudaire has added, as a conclusion to be 
drawn from this bearing on his project: 
“The basin of the chotts and the Isth- 
mus of Suez being situated nearly under 
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the same latitude, and possessing a cli- 
mate absolutely analogous, we must admit 
that the evaporation which will be pro- 
duced on the inland sea will be the same 
as that which has been observed on the 
Bitter Lakes. The figure ‘003 m. is the 
general mean of the year. The observa- 
tions which we have made in the chotts 
with Piche’s evaporometer have proved 
to us that this figure is at least doubled 
during the sirocco.” 

Not only would the vapor of water thus 
diffused through the air serve as a reser- 
voir for the heat emanating from the earth 
or the sun, but it would have still another 
mode of action for effecting climatic modi- 
fications. The air and its vapor brought 
into contact with the elevated and there- 
fore cool parts, the Aurés Mountains, and 
other mountains of Algeria, would have 
their temperature lowered on account of 
that cause, and the effect would be in- 
creased by the radiation of the vapor of 
water into space; for that radiation would 
operate almost without check at a height 
where the air from above, and therefore 
less dense, is cold and dry. Under the 
influence of this double cause the moist- 
ure would be condensed into rain or snow, 
and would serve to feed the watercourses 
which would permanently flow in the beds 
at present dry during a great part of the 
year. We should see issuing from the 


ground, from the same cause, sources 
which do not now exist. The moisture, 
discharging itself along the lines of water- 
courses, would extend its influence on the 
two slopes of the mountains to countries 


at a distance from the chotts. We can 
perceive by calculations of the volume and 
the weight of the masses of water set in 
motion by evaporation, that these consid- 
erations are not chimerical. The 13,230 
square kilometres give 39,690,000,600 
kilogrammes of water per twenty-four 
hours, raised by evaporation, Z¢. 39,- 
690,000 cubic metres. It will be seen that 
there is here something to form sources 
and feed streams or rivers. M. Roudaire 
has calculated that the quantity of vapor 
diffused in air whose barometric pressure 
is ‘760m,’ and the temperature 12°C., 
would cover the surface of Tunis and 
Algeria with a layer of half-saturated air, 
twenty-four metres in height. Let us 
remark that this calculation includes only 
the quantity of vapor formed during 
twenty-four hours. The south wind known 
as the sirocco, at present so destructive 
because it is exceedingly dry, would pro- 
duce on the surface of the lakes an evap- 
oration much greater than that mean, and 
would, moreover, lose many of its hurtful 
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effects. In fact, this same wind, which 
destroys the vegetation of Algeria, has a 
fertilizing influence on the territory of 
France, because ‘of the moisture with 
which it becomes charged in crossing the 
Mediterranean. 

Advantages so considerable, which would 
result from the introduction of the water 
of the sea into the chotts, explain and jus- 
tify the perseverance with which M. Rou 
daire has pursued the idea without allow- 
ing himself to be arrested by any of the 
difficulties which have presented them- 
selves. The greatest of the difficulties, 
M. Favé thinks, proceeds from the fact 
that the Chott El Djerid, the nearest to the 
Gulf of .Gabés, has not, like the others, 
the bottom of its basin below, but above, 
the level of the sea. The surface of the 
ground is undulating; it rises to twenty 
metres, or even more, at certain points, 
and descends to zero at other points. - M. 
Roudaire has estimated, somewhat vague- 
ly, that the mean height of the bottom 
may be about six metres above sea- 
level. Notwithstanding this obstacle, M. 
Roudaire does not renounce the hope of 
being able to make the water of the sea 
reach the Chott El Djerid in order to turn 
it afterwards into the other two chotts. 
He believes he has found a support for 
this in the nature of the bottom, or, to 
speak more exactly, in the existence of a 
water-bearing bed situated at a small 
depth below the ground. 

The commission, of which M. Favé is 
the mouthpiece, without pronouncing defi- 
nitely on the project of M. Roudaire, suffi- 
cient data for this not being forthcoming, 
strongly recommend that active steps be 
taken to obtain more accurate measure- 
ments and other data. The facts which he 
has adduced they think sufficient to justify 
serious attention being paid to his pro 
posal, and recommend that the thanks oi 
the Academy be accorded to M. Roudaire 
for his valuable labors. To these recom- 
mendations the Academy agreed, 

We should state, however that MM. 
Dumas and Daubrées, members of the 
commission, are not able to give their 
entire consent to the recommendation of 
M. Favé’s report. They think that the 
obstacles to the accomplishment of: the 
scheme are much more serious than have 
been estimated, and regard the industrial 
and climatic results anticipated as, to a 
considerable extent, hypothetical. M. de 
Lesseps, however, gives his entire concur- 
rence to the scheme of M. Roudaire, and 
belives in its practicability and the favora- 
ble results that would follow its realiza- 
tion, 
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From The Spectator. 
THE FUTURE OF ENGLAND. 


THE Medical Examiner publishes the 
odd fancy — odd, thatis, for a professional 
journal — that our sanitary laws, now be- 
coming so complex and so troublesome, 
may one day be studied as mere curiosities. 
When England is again, as she will be, an 
agricultural country, inhabited by six mil- 
lions of sleepy tillers of the soil, the laws 
forced on us by overcrowding will, the 
Examiner thinks, no longer be necessary 
or regarded, except as matters of antiqua- 
rian medical curiosity. We fear that isa 
dream. They may no longer be necessary, 
any more than laws are necessary to com- 
a Hindoos to bathe or Mohammedans 
to keep sober, because the principles of 
sanitation may be willingly and almost in- 
stinctively obeyed, but the fact of England 
being a sleepy agricultural country, thinly 
populated, will not remove the necessit 
for sanitary laws. It wasa sleepy agricul- 
tural country when the black death came 
and when the plague came, and epidemics 
still hit hardest in idyllic little villages. 
You would not find a sleepier place, or a 
more agricultural place, or a place more 
remote from city influences than Terling, 
in Essex, where a few years ago an epi- 


demic caused by polluted water threatened 
to destroy the whole population, and did 


attack more than half of them. We very 
much doubt if Swiss cantons would not be 
improved by stricter sanitation, and if the 
first object of life were living would rather 
take our chance in Marylebone than in 
Holstein or Hesse, which are just the sort 
of places the Examiner expects England 
to become. And if the necessity exists, 
and the consciousness of the necessity, the 
law, we may be certain, will exist too. 
The desire of the small community to be 
healthy will be like the desire of an aris- 
tocracy, and a death will affect a village as 
it now hardly affects a household. It was 
not in a great state that physical training 
was made perfect, nor were they a numer- 
ous people who most of all dreaded death. 
We wonder if England will become like 
Holstein. At first sight, that would seem 
to be an inevitable destiny, and one from 
which it is as needless as hopeless to re- 
coil. The special “ pull” of this countr 
in manufactures, the cheapness of fuel, 
must one day —say, within another two 
centuries — disappear, and then our prin 
cipal means of accumulating wealth, the 
occupation of our race, will have departed. 
The factories will close one by one, the iron 
and coal mines will be shut up like the tin 
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mines,of Cornwall; the fires in the forges 
will be blown out; the ships will be laid 
up to rot; the railways will be limited to a 
few great arteries; rentals and prices will 
all sink ; and the population, after one at- 
tempt to live on the realized wealth, which 
will then be enormous, will rapidly disperse 
to otherlands. They will know geography 
well, they will have a traditional habit of 
stumbling about the world, and they will 
glide away to lands where nature is not 
used up and their predilection for accumu- 
lating can still be gratified. An emigration 
of a million a year will thin us down to the 
level the land can support, and bring a 
sudden access of strength and energy, 
perhaps feverish strength and energy, to 
every land whose rulers speak the English 
tongue. Australia, Polynesia, the two 
temperate Americas—for the Spanish 
Creole and the Indian will have long since 
yielded to the Teuton — will be filled with 
the immigrants, who may even settle also, 
and of course rule, on the highlands of 
Brazil, and England will be left to six 
or eight millions of agriculturists, mostly 
stock-growers. London will be a huger 
Bruges, its suburbs fortunately decaying 
at once, from bad building; the great 
cities will decline to little roughs, and 
the smaller cities will again be villages, 
and with all seas open, the cultivation of 
corn will scarcely be a profitable occupa- 
tion. England will be mainly grazing 
land, a huge park, as it were —you can 
see the thing in miniature in the strangely 
pastoral village of Millhill, not ten miles 
from London — studded at long distances 
with sleepy, comfortable villages, pretty 
churches half-disused, roomy old houses 
too grand for their occupiers, and ruins 
just made picturesque by the ivy and the 
creepers, It will be a strangely beautiful 
land, full of that softly undulating scener 

which the eye permanently loves, ric 

with greenery and woods, and just wild 
enough not to Sugeest savagery, or soli- 
tude, or danger. Taxation will be light, 
for the debt will be gone, shaken off as 
beyond the new means ; the throne will be 
gone, as too expensive and useless ; and 
the country, organized like Switzerland, 
will be thinly pa by a race with the 
hereditary habit of education, but few de- 
sires or opportunities of excitement. The 
inherent conservatism of the people —a 
conservatism as of Hindoos — will have its 
fullest scope. The ambitious and the en- 
ergetic will go elsewhere, for there will be 
tery to do here, to return in the even- 
ing of life, as Scotchmen do, drawn back 
by the strong attraction of the restful. gen- 
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tle, uneventful life within the endless 


ark. 

Indeed, England may be the country 
residence of the English-speaking, old, 
and prosperous, from out of all the world. 
There will be much equality of mental 
condition, for education will have done its 
work for two hundred years, and preeees 
much equality of circumstance, for wit 
the wealth of the country the plutocracy 
will have perished. The sense of leisure- 
liness and the enjoyment of leisure will 
again be on the land. There will be no 
fear of invasion to distract the people, for 
over every local emblem will float the 
broad blue flag, the flag of the Anglo- 
Saxon Federation, which none may insult 
and live; and there will be much inclina- 
tion to culture, to study, and especially to 
study of those feverish days when England 
was great, and reverenced and hated in 
every continent, and full of wealth and 
luxury and pauperism. But for the most 
part, life will be somewhat bovine, the 
greatest occupation the manufacture of 
fine kine, the greatest interest the watch- 
ing from a distance the throbbing life of 
the real world, the greatest pleasure the 
enjoyment of nature in the trees, the grass, 
and the clouds. 

There is nothing to regret that we know 
of in such a picture, for the race will be 
greater than ever—and what does its 
habitat signify?—and England herself, 
though her political being must be absorbed 
in that of the mighty federation, will re- 
main the ancient mother of nations, — 
perhaps regain, by a development of intel- 
lectual, or scientific, or theological power 
her - prestige among mankind. Out of 
such a sleepy world as we have sketched 
came the greatest English man and woman 
— Shakespeare and. George Eliot —and 
why should the old conditions not pro- 
duce the old effects? It was after domin- 
ion perished that Italy conquered art, and 
threw far and wide over mankind the en- 
during papal chain. But will it go so? 
Possibly it will. There seems to be some 
instinct in the popular mind that it will, 
for the curious prediction that England is 
becoming a larger Holland has been re- 
peated until it has obtained a general 
acceptance. There are far-sighted states- 
men, too, who think it will, and one of 
them even founded upon his belief an 
appeal to Parliament for aid in his effort to 
pay off the national debt. And yet it may 
all go so very differently. So much will 
depend upon the character of the rulers 
of that day, and so much more upon the 
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temper of the nation, when the necessity 
of perishing in poverty or of departing in 
peace is once perceived. It isa very good 
people, no doubt, the English, good and 

ood-humored, when not too much pressed; 

ut there is a terrible Berserkar streak in 
it, for all that, — a readiness, if the worst 
comes to the worst, to adopt the only 
truthful aristocratic motto, that of the 
Earls of Cranstoun, “ Thou shalt want ere 
I want.” The writer once saw the Ber- 
serkar side of the national character let 
loose in the reconquest of India, and failed 
to see any trace either of indecision or of 
scruple. We could conceive of the forty 
millions of Anglo-Saxons cooped up in 
an island too small for them, pressed on 
their tenderest point, their capacity of 
money-getting, and aware that they must 
change their situation or let English his- 
tory end, bursting out not as emigrants, 
but as conquerors, and founding not new 
colonies, but a new empire, held together 
by strong military organization, and 
worked not for the benefit of the world, 
but of the island. We could conceive of 
their telling the world that they must have 
more room, and taking it with the strong 
hand, deciding that they, for example, and 
not the Portuguese, would hold and gov- 
ern and populate Brazil, or even in their 
exasperation using their last wealth to con- 
quer a considerable portion of southern 
Europe. There is nothing in the national 
character to make that form of euthanasia 
impossible, and a good deal in the national 
history to suggest it. France was con- 
quered by Henry V. because the English 
nobles felt “there was not room in one 
little island for them all.” The German 
chiefs are always taunting us because we 
do not make the army conterminous with 
the nation, but whether they would like 
the British nation turned into an army is 
not by any means so certain. England 
hungry, despairing-of the future, but with 
her accumulated wealth still undispersed, 
might accept the fate of absorption into 
her kindred nations; but she might also 
become the most aggressive and the most 
dangerous power in the world, — might, . 
for example, choose to make it her busi- 
ness and work in the world to govern Asia, 
not merely to keep up the Roman peace, 
as she does in India, but to govern the 
continent in the full meaning of the word, 
taxing it in compensation for the benefits 
she conferred. A slow and gentle decline 
is possible, but we are the children of 
Odin, and it was not thus their instinct 
told them to die. 





